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MEMBERS REPORTED DURING AUGUST. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Adams, Paul M. 

Baltimore Bargain 
Carnan. 

College Skirt Co. Inc.—S. B. Cohen. 

Consolidated Engineering Co.—Charles 

. Cummins. 

Conway, Frank B. 

Crook, C. C., Co.—C. C. Crook. 

Crown Oil & Wax Co.—L. M. Levering, 
Highlandtown, Md. 

Crownfield, A. C., & Co—A. C. Crown- 
field. 

Hook, Evan W., 
Hook 


House—C. Walter 


& Co., Inc—Evan W. 


ook. 
Manning, H., Co., The—C. W. Keller. 
Maryland Terra Cotta Co., The—Philip 
Link. 
Masson, Paul. 
National pane Co.—E. E. Carver. 
Osburn, W. B.—H, B. Showman, Jr. 
Piet-Robertson-Rainey Co. — P. 
Rainey. 
Stahl, Eidman & Co.—L. Eidman. 
Union Candy Co.—J. W. Jackson. 
Wagner, J. F., & Co—J. G. Wagner. 
Yeaton, Wm. H. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
United Candy Companies—R. B. Lyman, 
Sec. and Treas. 
Boston, Mass. 
Blake & Stearns—Frederick Stearns. 
Mutual National Bank, The—William 
H. Stickney, Cash. 
Proctor-Ellison Co.—J. R. Gormley. 
Producers Sales Company—Allan Gra- 
ham. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carborundum Co., The—W. A. Dwyer, 
Niagara Falls, i a 
Chicago, Ill. 
ee 4 Implement & Vehicle Assn.— 
E. W. McCullough. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co.—G. E. 
ham. 


Gra- 


Detroit, Mich. 
Kraetke Brothers—R. E. Kraetke. 
General Electric Co.—Robt. G. Cooper. 
Hanley, Stewart. 
Lake Superior Iron & Chem. Co.—A. 
Vanoss. 
Wright & Wesley Co.—John Parker. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
Ahrens & Ott Mfg. Co.—B. H. Bruner. 
August, A. & L—A. August. 
Bradstreet Company, The—Sol Jacobs. 
Cameron, Wm., & Company—W. B. 
Sloan. 
Fort Worth American Overall Co— 
Earnest O. Boaz. 
Krum Mill & Elevator Company—S. A. 
Blewitt, Krum, Texas. 


Sandegard Grocery Company—Harry J. 
dams, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

American Bottling Works—W. S. Whit- 
man, 

Barnes, O. J., Co—O. J. Barnes. 

Bartles Northern Oil Co.—Chas. Bartles. 

Congress Candy Co.—Louis Rohde. 

Fegan, W. W. 

First National Bank—G, R. Jacobi, F. 
Grand Forks, Minn. 

First National Bank—S. S. Titus. 

First National Bank—J. Nelson, E. 
Grand Forks, Minn. 

Geist, H. K., Co., The—H. K. Geist. 

Golden Grain Biscuit Co.—A. Sansburn. 

Grand Forks Bottling Works—O. J. 
Bostrom. 

Grand Forks Fish Co.—E. I. Pyes. 

Grand Forks Fruit Co.—W. E. DeLay. 

Grand Forks Mercantile Co.—R. A. 
Jackson. 

Grand Forks Seed Co.—T. J. Smith. 

Grand Forks Steam Laundry—W. A. 
Collins. 

International Harvester Co—L, C. Haz 
lett. 

Lake Grocery Co—kK. A. 
Devils Lake, N. D. 

Nash Brothers—W. G. McDonald. 

Northern State Bank—W. H. Shulze. 

Northwestern Trust Co.—F. L. Good- 


Morgan, 


man. 

Olson, N. C., Company—Wm. Wolff, E 
Grand Forks, Minn. 

Park, Grant & Morris Grocery Co.—F. 
D. Cameron. 

Rasmussen, Bemis & Co.—M. Rasmus- 
sen. 

Reid & Sorlie—A. G. Sorlie. 

Russell-Miller-Milling Co—P. J. Ka 
vanaugh. 

Scandinavian-American Bank—S. Tor 
gerson. 

Thief River Grocery Co—J. H. Mc 
Kinney, Thief River Falls, Minn. 

Twin City Bottling Works—A. Ode 
gard. 

Union National Bank—A. I. Hunter. 

Ward Fruit Co.—S. T. Conlan, Minot, 
N. D. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Levey Bros. & Co—F. W. Boehme. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Citizens Trust Co.—Nathan Pereles, Jr. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Matison & Gilbert—R. B. Beal. 
New Orleans, La. 
Abes & Haspel Co.—Joseph Haspel. 
Am. Credit Indemnity Co.—J. 
Winkler, Gen. Agt. 


Cable Piano Co.—J. V. Dugan, Pres. 
Clerc, R. F. 





eo Phonograph Co.—C. A. Ra- 


Delt Lbr. Co.—Geo. W. Wicks. 

Dixie Brewing Co.—Robert Lambert. 
Fairchild Auto Co—F. B. Bawlus. 
Falvy-Wilson Co., Ltd—Samuel Wilson. 
Grabenheimer, H. 

Great Southern Lbr. Co.—D. B. Cush- 
ing, Asst. Cash., Bogalusa, La. 
Grossman, Weinfeld Milling Co—I. 

Grossman. 
Hausmann, T., & Sons, Ltd—Louis 
Hausmann, Pres. 
Lewis Bros. & Co—A. N. Lewis. 
Liberty Oil Co.—Louis P. Samsot. 
Lockett, A. M., & Co., Ltd—John J. 
Higgins, Jr. 
Lyman-White Gro. Co., 
man. 
National Sash 
Hardis. 


Ltd.—J. W. Ly- 

& Door Co—C. F. 

Opdenweyer-George Lbr. Co—O. M. 
George. 

Peoples Tobacco Co., Ltd.—Joseph 
Oury. 

Putnam % Norman, Ltd.—O. L. Putnam. 

Reinerth, Wm., & Co.—Henry A. Veters, 


Prop. 

Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Co. of La., 
Ltd.—Chas, R. Ozburn. 

Shushan Bros. & Co.—Jacob Rabino- 


witz. 

Spranley, E. I., Co.—S. B. 
Swift. 

Standard Brewing Co.—W. H. Grant. 

Steckler, J., Seed Co.—Joseph Steckler. 

Ujfty, Leo. 

Underwood Typewriter Co—J. A. 
Wherry. 

Wolff, Julius C., Co—Otto L. Neugass. 

New York, N. Y. 

Bibb Mfg. Co.—Chas. H. Williamson. 

Bonar-Phelps Co.—R. E. Bonar. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. of N. 
Y.—George Farrar. 

Gould, M. P., Co—Byron C. Gould. 

Gutzler, George F—A. R. Pease, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 


New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., The—Axel 
G. Lober. 
F. Con- 


Simon, Franklin, & Co—Wm. 
nolly. 
Smith : Hemenway Co.—Edmund Mar- 
shall. 
Texas Co., The—D. B. Tobey. 
United States Motor Co.—J. T 
Woolf, Jesse. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Oneida Community, Ltd—John  H. 
Noyes. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Oshkosh Grass Matting Co—W. H. 
Genske. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Diamond Rubber Co. of N. Y.—J. H. 
Elgin. 


Electric 


. Connell. 


Luckett, Luchs & Lipscomb—Monroe 
Luchs, V. P. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Columbia Steel & Shafting Co—E. L. 
Parker. 

Fox River 
Bond. 

Hamilton, S., Company—H. W. Evans. 

Hamilton, G. H., Mfg. Co—G. H. Ham- 
ilton, Beaver, Pa. 

Modern Water Supply Co—P. C. Mc- 
Nulty, Jr. 

Rosendale Upholstering Co.—Martin 
Rosendale. 

Scott, I. W., Co., The—R. H. Stewart. 

Young, A. F., & Co.—Jas. R. Coll. 


Portland, Ore. 
Allen, Wiley B., Co., The—R. O. Ques- 
nelle. 
Archer & Wiggins Co.—D. M. Mattoon. 
Bayer, J. C—E. S. Hargreaves. 
Chanslor & Lyon Co.—P. H. Lyon. 
Eccles & Smith Co.—H. M. Euler. 


Butter Company—R. C. 


Fithian-Barker Shoe Co.—E. B. Ruther- 
ford. 
Graves Music Co.—Chas. F. Patton. 
McCracken, J., Co., 
Cracken. 
Morgan, Filedner & Boyce—H. K. Ar- 
1d 


The—E. H. Mc- 


nold. 
Portland Ry. Light & P. Co—Jos. 
Smith. 


Stewart Bros. Go—R. A. Stewart. 


Rome, N. Y. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 
Rome Wire Co.—H. T. Dyett, Treas. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Bernard, C. R. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Holt Mfg. Co—Stockton, Cal. 

Illinois Surety Co—C. T. Hughes. 
Smith, Alexander, & Sons Carpet Co— 
Chas. G. Moore. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Mayer, Jos., & Bros.—Albert Mayer. 

O’Brien, J. L., & CoE. C. Braun. 

Philbrick Cutterhead Co.—Clay Phil- 
brick. 

Sumner Iron Works—C. E. Higgins. 


Toledo, Ohio. 
Ohio Glass Company, The—William F. 
Stollberg. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
City Savings Bank, The—H. W. Grant. 


Francis, Jesse 

Leesburg Coal ‘Co., The—Mr. 
Struthers, Ohio. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—T. G. Con- 
nor, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Telling Bros. Co., The—J. Evans. 

Vinopal Bros.—C. Vinopal. 

Williams, W. T. 


Gailey, 
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Notes. 


Growing rich hut owing more is the speculator’s path to, pros- 
perity, and a well worn road to adversity. 


O. A. Ipsen has resigned as secretary of the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men, and the board of directors has appointed W. C. Rasmus- 
sen, manager of the Adjustment Bureau of the Chicago association, act- 
ing secretary. 


One of our members has called attention to the fact that there is 
a concern in St. Louis ordering goods under the name of the Mayer Skirt 
Company, which may easily be confused with the Mayer Shirt Company. 
A concern contemplating doing business with either of them will do 
well to know which concern it is in touch with. 


H. G. Moore, director of the National Association, announces that 
he has withdrawn from the Big Four Implement Company of Kansas 
City, aud entered the wire business on his own account as representative 
of important manufacturing accounts. 


The Portland (Ore.) Association of Credit Men advises that it has 
been successful in raising a prosecution fund of $19,400 through sub- 
scriptions, on the basis that 5 per cent. of this amount shall be available 
upon notice in any one year. The committee is now to give special atten- 
tion to publishing widely the existence of this fund with a view to 
preventing fraud. 


At the annual meeting of the Portland Association of Credit Men, 
held August 5th, W. J. Henderson, of Closset and Devers, was elected 
president; B. K. Knapp, of W. P. Fuller & Company, vice-president ; 
A. O. Jones, of the First National Bank, treasurer, and F. B. Lewis, of 
Simonds Manufacturing Company, secretary. 


The dog day period has not succeeded in wilting the enthusiasm of 
many of our local associations in their weekly noon-day meetings. From 
many parts of the country come accounts of luncheons a little freer and 
easier than those of the winter period, yet occasions when much loyalty 
to the Association continues to be expressed, and the spirit of co-operation 
is made just a little easier among the members. 


The members of the Memphis association got together during the 
month of August for their annual boat ride down the Mississippi by 
moonlight. Eight hundred members and their guests took advantage oi 
this entertainment. The Entertainment Committee was showered with 
compliments because of the completeness of the arrangements they had 
made for the excursion. 


The fire losses of the United States and Canada for the month of 
August, 1911, as compiled by the New York Journal of Commerce, were 
$12,662,650, as comparéd with $21,570,550 for August, 1910, but the 
losses for the first eight months of 1911 exceed those for the same period 
of 1910 by $20,000,000. Therefore, the American fire underwriters have 
had hard experience this year, and it is also said that the same is true 
in Great Britain, where the fire losses for 1911 have been abnormally 
large. 
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One of the mercantile agencies reported in the week ending Septem- 
ber 2, 196 commercial failures against 197 during the corresponding 
week of last year. The liabilities in failures reported for August were 
$10,658,416 as against $12,442,063 for the same period last year. It is 
significant that 90 per cent. of the total number of concerns failing had 
capital of $5,000 or less, and 7 per cent. had from $5,000 to $20,000 
capital, leaving but 3 per cent. for larger figures. These are therefore 
times when the smaller dealers are having their hardest struggle. Credit 
extensions to them call for the closest supervision. 


The adjustment bureau of the Memphis Association of Credit Men 
has been temporarily discontinued. Members of the National Association 
who have interests in that city needing special attention should advise 
with R. W. Ramsey, of the Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Company, 
president of the Memphis association, or with W. R. King, of the Wm. 
R. Moore Dry Goods Company, regarding the selection of a reliable 
representative to care for their interests. G. F. Elliott has resigned from 
the office of secretary of the association, and his successor has not been 
appointed. 


The annual convention of the American Bankers’ Association this 
year is to be held at New Orleans the latter part of November, when it 
is expected that between 3,500 and 4,000 bankers and their friends will 
be in attendance. In connection with the convention, arrangements are 
being made for steamship sailings direct from New Orleans to Panama, 
immediately after the last session so that the bankers of the country may 
have an opportunity, under the best of auspices, to study conditions at 
the Panama Canal and observe first hand the progress which has been 
made. 


The report of the adjustment and interchange bureaus of the Utah 
Association of Credit Men for the month of July indicates no cessation in 
the demands made by members upon these bureaus. For instance, in 
the adjustment bureau there were 155 cases on hand July first, and during 
the month of July eight new cases were received. Five cases were closed, 
upon two of which 100 per cent. and interest was paid; one paid 96.3 per 
cent., another 59.72 per cent. and still another 38.5 per cent. In the 
reporting department, 206 inquiries were received in July, 2110 reports 
furnished, and 14 copies of property statements sent to members. 


Secretary Edward B. Williams of the Dallas Association of Credit 
Men reports that his association now has an interchange bureau in full 
working order. The BuLtetin has taken much pleasure in pointing 
out frequently the growth of these interchange bureaus among the 
local associations, and it is sincerely hoped that no association still with- 
out a bureau will fail to consider the possibility of establishing one this 
year. As one writer says, they represent the acme of co-operation in 
matters pertaining to credit granting. 


Largely as the result of investigations which have taken place of 
late in the field of banking, all have become familiar with the modern 
demand, “Directors must direct.” Bank Commissioner Dooley of Kan- 
sas has written a letter to every director of every state bank in his ter- 
ritory in which he uses the following paragraph: 

“You have assumed this very important position, and with it 
you assume legal and moral responsibilities. Each and every direct- 
or of every bank must be director in fact and not a figiire-head.” 
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It is quite clear that Commissioner Dooley will not stand for the too 
common practice of allowing a single official or two to take entire re- 
sponsibility for conducting the affairs of the bank. 


An address which received much attention at the Minneapolis con- 
vention was that of W. E. Balch, the secretary of the Merchants’ Retail 
Association of Indianapolis, Ind., who described the remarkable develop- 
ment of credit co-operation among the retailers of his city, perhaps the 
most complete system for the retail trade to be found anywhere. Since 
making this address Mr. Balch has been approached by retailers in several 
large cities with a view to learning all details of the Indianapolis System 
in order to establish a like system in other cities. 


The cause of registration of commercial paper gained important 
support this year in the International Paper Company, whose plan of 
registration was set out in the June BuLLeTIN. Now the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Grain Company, controlled by Bartlett-Frazier-Patten interests, an- 
nounces that ‘no paper issued by that company after September first shall 
be valid unless registered with the regular appointed registrar, the First 
Trust Company of Omaha, and the limit of the firm’s outstanding paper 
is placed at one million dollars. 


Members are asked to take notice that the National office 
will be unable to supply, hereafter, copies of bound Bulletins 
for any year but 1910, and there are but few of these on hand. 
The price is $1.25 delivered. A member of the Association 
who had postponed too long his decision to buy one of the 
earlier years, writes to the National office that he would be 


willing to pay at least twice the usual price if he could get this 
volume. Much to his disappointment, a reply had to be 
made that he was too late. 


Secretary Buck of the Baltimore association tells of a case he 
successfully fought out in Alabama in which the referee allowed the 
attorney a $2,500 fee, and the fact had not been reported to the at- 
torney of Baltimore creditors who were interested. Complaint was made 
but it was ruled that it was too late to re-open the case. Secretary Buck 
then addressed the judge of the United States District Court direct, lay- 
ing all the facts before him, and he promised a re-opening of the case, 
with the result that the lawyer in question was forced to return $yoo 
of his fee, and in making this order the court took occasion to say that 
creditors are suffering loss by the bankruptcy law not because of the 
law, but because of their indifference and the fear of putting up money 
to fight fraudulent cases and to bring just decisions. 


The members of the Association will take pleasure in observing that 
under the “Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches of the N. A. 
C. M.,” will be found this month a new name, that of the Grand Forks 
Association of Credit Men, of Grand Forks, North Dakota. It was an- 
nounced at the Minneapolis convention that the credit men of Grand 
Forks were organizing and would probably make application shortly to 
become an affiliated branch. The organization is now complete. The 
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list of members, thirty-one in number, will be found under the heading, 
“New Members added during August.” Grand Forks is becoming 
rapidly a very important business center, and its enlistment will do a 
great deal to fill out the chain of associations in the northwest which are 
co-operating so effectively in the exchange of credit information and 
the adjustment of failure cases. 


Powell Evans, president of the Merchant & Evans Company, of 
Philadelphia, formerly chairman of the Fire Insurance Committee of 
this Association, recently wrote an article for the Survey, on prevention 
of fire and the means of decreasing the great and needless loss by fire 
in this country. In this article Mr. Evans touches upon the recommenda- 
tions made by this Association from time to time, such as the establish- 
ment of a fire marshal law in each state, which he says will give the 
citizens a better understanding of the fire loss situation; the proper 
licensing of insurance brokers, so that they shall be more nearly 
responsible for correcting the evils of over-insurance and be better advised 
as to methods of protecting risks; and greater uniformity in fire 
insurance policies among the various states, so that there shall be no 
doubt as to a contract of insurance being a good contract. 


Under the direction of the Norfolk Association of Credit Men, 
Norfolk jobbers are going after the out-of-town trade through a rebate 
fare plan which President Barbee of the association, says is ijn advance 
of any plan of the sort initiated by competitive cities. An attractive 
folder has been prepared, containing much data about Norfolk and its 
advantages, and presenting the names of some twenty-seven important 
merchants of that city who are supporting the rebate fare plan, copies 
. of this folder being sent broadcast through Virginia and North Carolina. 
Any out-of-town merchant buying in the aggregate $500 worth of goods 
from the twenty-seven houses named in the folder, will have his fare 
rebated, each home merchant contributing to this fare in the proportion 
of sales made to the buyer, so that each participant will have to pay 


for transportation in exactly the proportion in which he is benefited by 
the plan. 


Reports from all over the country regarding the progress in postal 
savings banks are that deposits are large and rapidly increasing, both 
in total amount and in amount of individual deposits, and this is true not 
only in the smaller cities where savings facilities have not been developed, 
but in the larger cities of the country, such as New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton and St. Louis. Thus far, postal savings departments have not been 
open in any but first and second-class offices, but shortly third-class 
offices are to be designated as rapidly as it is possible to make arrange- 
ments, and then fourth-class offices. There are some obstacles in the 
way of naming depositaries in the last class because of the absence of 
banking facilities in places where sub post offices are located, and 
this difficulty has not been thoroughly worked out by the post office 
department. But it is the Postmaster General’s ambition so completely 
to develop the postal savings system throughout the country as to bring 


it within the reach of every man, woman and child within the United 
States. 


Reference is made in the August BULLETIN to the satisfaction which 
has come to credit men in the fraudulent check law, which has been placed 
upon the statute books of Virginia and South Carolina. The experience 
of a very prominent Virginia credit man was given in a letter in which 
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he showed that the law not only has a deterrent influence in giving 
checks against insufficiently protected accounts for the purpose of se- 
curing goods on credit, but brings about prompt replacing of a bad 
check by a good one upon notice to customers of return of a bad check. 
The credit men of Georgia are now at work upon a fraudulent check 
measure which they have succeeded in getting through the senate. They 
have brought it up to the point of a second reading in the house, and 
while the bill was not enacted at the time of legislative adjournment, 
none of the good effects of hard work thus far done will be lost, because 
the bill will come up automatically under “unfinished business” at the 
next session of the legislature. To Bolling H. Jones, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Atlanta association, the credit for thie 
work thus far accomplished is largely due. 


On February 28, 1908, one John L. James, a store keeper in Onslow 
county, North Carolina, had a petition of involuntary bankruptcy filed 
against him. The settlement took its usual course, nothing developing 
until James asked for his discharge from bankruptcy. Just four months 
and three days before the bankruptcy petition was filed, he had been 
charged with hiding in a swamp five caddies of tobacco, one case of gun 
shells, two trunks of shoes, and some dry goods, with intent to defraud 
his creditors. According to the law, James may not be granted his dis- 
charge if at any time subsequent to the first day of the four months 
immediately preceding the filing of the petition, he had “concealed” any 
of his property with intent to defraud his creditors. The Circuit Court 
decided that although the goods were placed in the swamp three days 
more than four months before the prescribed time, there was “continuous 
concealing,” because without further action by James, the offense re- 
peated itself every day until he disclosed the hiding place, which was 
alleged to have been January 5, 1908. The matter will come before the 
Supreme Court at its October session, when that tribunal will have to 
pass upon the question whether there is such an offense within the 
meaning of the bankruptcy laws, as a “continuous concealing.” 


As an instance of the closer watch being kept by federal authorities 
over proceedings instituted by creditors in the bankruptcy courts to check 
fraudulent bankruptcies, Judge Holt, of the United States District Court 
in the Southern District of New York, early in the present month filed 
a memorandum refusing to accept the recommendation of the referee 
that a discharge in bankruptcy be granted to Morris Cohen, of the 
wholesale clothing house of Cohen & Herbert, of New York. In his 
memorandum upon the referee’s findings, Judge Holt said that in his 
opinion Cohen’s testimony was evasive throughout and in parts untruth- 
ful; that the conveyance of a house to his wife had been a mere matter 
of form, the real ownership still remaining in him; that an alleged sale 
of a $9,000 mortgage and subsequent transactions concerning it were 
all made to defraud creditors ; that he had admitted to having entered 
various transactions in his books with intent to conceal his financial 
condition, and that there had been a large disappearance of assets unex- 
plained by any credible evidence. The discharge was therefore denied, 
but that of Herbert, the partner, was allowed. 


The reforms which the present comptroller of the currency has been 
inaugurating for more efficient bank examination have been commented 
upon frequently in the BULLETIN. A new rule which he has laid down 
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for his examiners, which will result in putting squarely up to the exam- 
iners responsibility for taking the utmost care in making examinations, 
is that they must in sending in their reports forward a signed certificate 
which covers the following points: That the bank is, in the judgment 
of the examiner, absolutely solvent; that the by-laws are satisfactory and 
are being followed; that the management is safe; that the books show 
the real condition and are so kept that the examiner can readily make z 
thorough and complete examination of the bank. If the examiner cannot 
make the certificate unqualifiedly, then he is asked to advise the officers 
and directors that the bank will not be passed by him unless the conditions 
which make it impossible for him to make such certificate are remedied. 
Though this rule has been of short standing, it is said that practical 
results have followed its adoption. An examiner would scarcely put his 
name to a certificate such as the above unless he had made a careful, 
accurate examination and was satisfied with what he had seen. And this 
new rule is a good thing for the bank, too, because that bank which can be 
so certified to by the examining department of the government is put in 
strong position before the people. 


No member should forget that the National Association of Credit 
Men has probably the best files in existence from which to secure 
information regarding collection agencies. Some of the members 
have learned to use these files liberally, one of them just writing that 
the character of the reports coming out of these files shows clearly 
the value which the National Association of Credit Men may be to 
its members if they but avail themselves of the privileges offered. 
Members who have used these files have frequently testified to the 
fact that through them they have been saved large sums of money. 


There has, in the last two or three years, been considerable talk 
among concerns largely interested in the export trade,—on the proposition 
to establish an international court of claims, the argument being that such 
institution is rapidly becoming a necessity in international comity. At 
the Hague Peace Conference in 1907, none but the smaller nations op- 
posed such a scheme. It is pointed out that it only remains for Great 
Britain, France and Germany to initiate a movement, and the lesser 
powers would find it in their interest to fall in line. Leading statesmen 
say that if such a court were established, it would be the very keystone 
of the structure of good-will among nations. Almost every merchant 
engaged in the export line has by bitter experience, felt the need of an 
international court. They have all suffered many losses which, through 
submission of claims to such court, could have been avoided. Some feel 
that the court should be an adjunct to the Hague Tribunal, while others 
believe that it should be independently constituted, and not connected 
with the Hague, as independence would guarantee just and unbiased 
decisions. An important German association has submitted a draft of 
a law for the establishment of a court of claims, around which doubtless 
a study of the situation will be made. While progress in this discussion 
has advanced further in Germany than elsewhere, it is felt that the 
business men of the United States should interest themselves, at this 
time, because they are entering more and more into the export business, 
are known to have gotten into many differences in commercial matters, 
and will undoubtedly be quite as great gainers by such court of claims 
as would any nation. 
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A corporation located near Kansas City recently became embarrassed 
and an involuntary bankruptcy petition filed. The concern showed the 
following condition : 

Merchandise 

Fixtures 


The liabilities were $47,565. The members of the corporation wished 
to arrange a composition and accordingly convened a meeting of the 
creditors for this purpose, offering 30 cents on the dollar, cash. This 
was declined, and the Kansas City creditors thereupon undertook to 
obtain a better offer and succeeded, securing a proposal of fifty cents 
on the dollar, which was accepted by all creditors except one in a distant 
city who had a $1,500 claim. The largest creditor got in touch with the 
distant creditor with the hope that an acceptance might be secured, but 
the only satisfaction he received was that ninety cents would be the 
lowest price considered. Adjudication consequently followed, the mer- 
chandise and fixtures were sold for about $13,000, and the creditors 
received scarcely more than 25 per cent. on their claims. The creditor 
who refused to co-operate was guaranteed at least $750 on his account, 
and he now gets less than half of that sum, out of which he must pay 
also the expenses of his representatives at the sale, and attorneys’ fees, 
amounting perhaps to $250. If the case had shown marks of fraud, there 
would be nothing but praise for the creditor who blocked this composition, 
but there is none of the modern spirit of fair play in his attitude, if the 
failure was an honest one, and it is believed it was such. 


Many members of the Association will be interested in the. stand 
taken by one of our members, the Rome Brass and Copper Company, 
of Rome, New York, in the matter of interest on overdue accounts. This 
concern has recently issued a statement to its customers which reads 
as follows: 


“To Our Customers: 

We are all in business to make a profit, and in arranging prices for 
the marketing of our product, we assume that our bills will be paid in 
accordance with the terms of sale. If they are not, a portion of the profit 
is lost; to prevent this it becomes necessary either to charge interest for 
additional time taken, or to increase our prices. We prefer not to 
increase our prices, as that would be unfair to the customers who pay 
promptly, but to make our prices the lowest possible commensurate with 
high quality, proper service and based on prompt payments. 

It is our policy to charge interest at the rate of 6 per cent. on 
all accounts not paid when due. If we are in any way responsible for 
delayed payments, we hold ourselves ready to apply fair dealing in all 
cases. We believe that you will agree with us that this is a reasonable 
policy, based on sound bus'ness principles and square dealing. 

Where cash discounts are given they are intended as a benefit to 
you, and in order to receive them, remittances must be mailed not later 
than the last day allowed. 

We greatly appreciate your patronage and will endeavor to give you 


satisfactory serv ice, and trust, by fair treatment, to merit a continuance 
of your business.” 


As the BULLETIN has frequently pointed out, the abuse of terms 
sale is one of the things which gnaws insidiously and dangerously ne: 
the heart of profits, and while the fight against this evil is becoming 
more and more determined, it should progress much more rapidly tl 
it has in the last few years. 

President Enoch Rauh of the Pittsburgh association delivered under 
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the auspices of the United Labor League of Western Pennsylvania, the 
Labor Day address on September 4th at West View Park, Pittsburgh. 
This was the thirteenth annual celebration of the league, the occasion 
calling together several thousand people. In his address, Mr. Rauh 
briefly outlined the struggle which the “workers” have made to gain the 
splendid position of independence and self-reliance which is theirs to-day. 
He laid special stress upon the development of the system of arbitration, 
which the laboring man should be willing and glad to use and develop, 
as it represents the best means of settling differences, and is reason’s best 
implement. He said that the development of arbitration means much 


to the enrichment and happiness, contentment and moral up-lift of 
all the people and the state. 


A new holiday, “Minnesota Day,” was authorized by the last legis- 
lature of Minnesota, and will be observed as “Fire Prevention Day.” 
This is the result of a conference led by Governor Eberhart, the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and repre- 
sentatives of the State Fire Marshal and Forester. On that day the 
children of the schools throughout the state will be given instruction 
in the dangers of fire and the general causes of fire. The government 
has also announced that there will be a conference at the capitol on June 
7, 1912, by the officials and representatives of the Minnesota Fire Pro- 
tection Association and the credit men’s associations of the state, when 
legislative and other means of curtailing fire losses will be discussed. In 
this connection it may be said that Minneapolis has suffered serious 
fire losses during 1911, the first six months of’ the year presenting losses 
within $200,000 of those for the entire year of 1910, and the per capita 
loss for the state of Minnesota for the first five months of the year was 
$4.31, according to the State Insurance Commissioner. 


The International Congress of the Chambers of Commerce and 
Industrial and Commercial Associations represents an interesting move- 
ment. It is an organization made up of business men of the entire world, 
delegates being appointed by business organizations and the govern- 
ments of the leading commercial nations, the purpose being to facilitate 
commercial intercourse of nations, and to permit cordial relationship 
between them. The congress holds biennial sessions, that of 1912 to 
be held at Boston under the auspices of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Meetings have previously been held at Liege, Milan, Prague and London. 
The recommendations adopted by vote of the delegates are carried out 
by appointed committee, with headquarters at Brussels, this committee 
keeping in touch with the constituent organizations and the governments 
of all countries. At the London Congress of 1910, such questions as the 
following were considered : 

1. The fixing of an international calendar, which shall give a fixed 
date to Easter. 


2. The strengthening of the postal unions and of the European 
Postal Union. 

3. _The enforcement of judgments and arbitration decisions rendered 
in foreign countries through agreements between countries having recip- 
rocal confidence in their judicial institutions and whose legislatures rest 
upon similar bases. 

4. The advisability of all countries adhering to the so-called “Con- 
vention of Madrid,” which deals with the suppression of false marks of 
origin of goods. 

5.. Universal methods of valuation for the computation of customs 
statistics, and particularly uniformity in regard to methods of valuation 
of imports and exports as of great importance in getting understandable 
comparisons. 
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Upon What Grounds Do Certain Members of Congress Seek the 
Repeal of the Bankruptcy Law? 


In a communication to the Journal of Commerce of New York, Max 
Isaac, formerly a referee in bankruptcy in the state of Georgia, discusses 
the attitude of certain Congressmen of the South toward the national 
bankruptcy law. A reading of his letter indicates that from his view- 
point if these Congressmen had a better practical knowledge of the work- 
ings of the law, their objections to it would cease. His letter is as fol- 
Ows: 

“I read with much interest in yesterday’s Journal of Commerce the 
account of the action of the committee on commercial law of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in recommending that the association oppose any 
attempt toward the repeal of the national bankruptcy law. This broad 
step in the interest of a measure which has been so unjustly criticised 
in certain sections of our country is worthy of more than passing in- 
terest. In this great commercial nation uniformity of legislation along 
many lines is essentially necessary, if not absolutely demanded by con- 
ditions, and why so many of our southern Congressmen oppose the law 
is beyond my comprehension. I am from the South and believe I can 
unhesitatingly say they do not voice the sentiments of their constituents 
in opposing this most important commercial measure. I have reached 
the conclusion after an experience of twelve years as a practitioner in 
bankruptcy cases and as referee in bankruptcy for ten counties in Georgia 
that the opposition on the part of southern Congressmen to this law is 
due to their general antipathy to anything that carries with it an inter- 
ference with state’s rights, and the bankruptcy law unquestionably does 
this. Many of the opponents in Congress of this law know nothing of 
the practical workings of the law. I may venture the asseftion that Mr. 
Clayton of Alabama, who is the most active in opposition to the law, has 
never tried a bankruptcy case, and I know that Mr. Bartlett of Georgia 
(who resides in my federal district) has never personally conducted such 
a proceeding. 

“As an evidence that these Congressmen do not voice the sentiments 
of their constituents I call attention to the fact that while Mr. Henry of 
Texas was offering a bill in Congress to repeal the bankruptcy law the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Association of Credit Men (who have the last word 
on extension of credits) were listening attentively to an address by 
William James, former president of the association, who stated that 
out of his twenty-five years of experience in traveling in Texas he was 
able to bring out some remarkable contrasts between the present day 
situation of organized credit associations under the bankruptcy law and 
the early days of cut-throat competition methods, when the adjustment 
of failures followed the principle of ‘first come, first paid.’ He de- 
clared that Texas business interests were great gainers by reason of 
the national bankruptcy law. Do we want to return to these early day 
methods? I should say not.” 


During the fall months, until the National Monetary Commission 
makes its final report to Congress, the reform of our monetary system, 
mainly as proposed by the Commission, will be one of the most impor- 
tant topics before the commercial world. The business men of the 
country should not let this season of opportunity for replacing our 
archaic fiscal system with one more scientific, escape, but equip them- 
selves at once to help in solving a great problem. Read again in the 
July Bulletin the addresses of J. B. Forgan and Robert W. Bonynge 
on this subject. 
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An Analysis of Business Conditions Throughout the United States, 
as Furnished by Members of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

The BuLLetin presents in this issue an analysis of trade condi- 
tions and prospects as gathered from members located in all sections 
of the country, and in nearly all states, the reports being based upon 
communications forwarded between August 25th and September 5th. 

The aim has been to glean facts from as many lines of business 
as possible, in order that business men may learn what is the experi- 
ence of concerns in lines allied with their own all over the Union. 

In general, it may be said that for the maintenance of the present 
or perhaps slightly increased volume of business, the vast necessities 
of this country of 90,000,000 people are what is relied upon, for nowhere 
are merchants and manufacturers looking for an early return to what 
might be termed brisk business. But the out-turn of the crops and 
the generally small stocks carried by manufacturers as well as the 
trade are assurances that there will not be dull trade, certainly in 
staple lines. This, of course, is subject to modification, for limited 
areas where for one or two seasons there have been highly dis- 
couraging crops. 

In most parts of the country building and construction opera- 
tions of all kinds are proceeding haltingly, a condition which naturally 
reduces the income of a vast throng of workers and those who supply 
construction materials. 

The feeling seems to be that reaction from the expansion period 
of the years leading up to the crash of 1907 has not run its course, 
and we have still to cure some of the evils inherited from that period,— 
the process of liquidation, for instance, will not have been completed 
until the commodity prices, including labor, have been reduced. 

It may be said that the credit situation is well in hand. There 
is practically no trade over extension anywhere. Conservatism is the 


rule almost without exception, and this should be encouraged by 
credit men rather than discouraged. It is best for trade right now 
to buy on the hand to mouth basis, and be able thereby to handle 
obligations as they fall due, just as is now the almost universal rule. 


NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY. 


A mill supply house in northern New England writes that the 
volume of sales for the first half of 1911, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year, has fallen off, and the business which has 
been done has been at some sacrifice of profits and relatively increased 
expenses. Conservatism is strictly the rule, the tendency being to 
carry stocks at the lowest possible point, yet in spite of this there 
are more than the usual number of requests for extensions of indebted- 
ness. The prospect for the fall and winter months is for a little 
better business than was had in the first part of the year. 

A heavy hardware house located in Massachusetts, reports that 
the sales for 1911 are running behind those of last year,—though better 
than in 19g08—and the business is being done at less_ profit 
than in 1910. Buyers avoid increasing stocks of merchandise, orders 
being of a hand to mouth nature. The prospects for the fall and winter 
months are fair, based upon the amount of new construction going 
on and the general growth of the community. It is felt that business 
conditions have already passed the lowest point and that there will 
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be some improvement. Apparently there is no diminution in the issue 
of building permits in eastern Massachusetts. 

A large paint and oil concern in northern New England reports 
the volume of business for the first eight months of the year about the 
same as in 1910. The high market ruling for most paint materials 
works against carrying any considerable stock, the tendency being 
everywhere to purchase as little as possible and still make reasonable 
deliveries. The high prices of raw materials also have affected profits. 
Collections are fully as good as last year; a moderate trade for winter 
and fall is looked for, although building operations have been back- 
ward for three years past. The drought which prevailed for a long 
period in other parts of the country has had its effect upon the 
jobbing business of New England. 

A Massachusetts boot and shoe manufacturer reports the volume 
of sales this year ahead of any previous year, with the profit percentage 
about as in the past. Orders for fall delivery are being given probably 
with more conservatism than usual, though the tendency along this 
line has ruled for some little time, and stocks in general are low, and any 
sort of revival in business would give manufacturers very satisfactory 
orders. Collections are about as usual, though in some parts of the 
country there are more than usual grist of requests for extensions. 

A Massachusetts rubber manufacturing house reports that business 
for the first eight months of 1911 exceeded that of last year’s correspond- 
ing period and has been done about on the same level of profit and 
expense. Differing from most lines of business, the rubber line seems 
to show a tendency to increase stock rather than decrease it, the orders 
for the fall and early winter deliveries being quite heavy. From some 
parts of the country have come more than the usual number of requests 
for extensions, many of which it has been necessary to grant because of 
local conditions. It would appear from the general business situation that 
the outlook is not for any material betterment in general conditions for 
possibly the next year or eighteen months, which will probably mean that 
concerns with small capital will have a harder struggle than usual. This, 
perhaps, is substantiated by the fact that while there is an increase in the 
number of failures, the amount of liabilities do not seem to be as high 
as the number of failures would naturally bring, all of which means that 
there must be more caution than usual exercised during the coming year 
in extending credits to customers with limited capital. 

A leading hardware manufacturer in southern New England 
writes that the first eight months of 1911 have given from 10 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. less business than in the corresponding period of 1910, 
and this volume of business has been obtained at quite a material 
sacrifice in profits, the prices being much demoralized. Probably it 
is true that the actual quantity of goods being shipped is very close 
to that of last year, but the lower prices will account for a difference 
in gross sales. There is a tendency throughout the trade to hold down 
stocks as low as possible, this tendency having perhaps increased rather 
than lessened during the year, and there is no desire to replenish 
stocks for fall and winter trade. The feeling, therefore, is less opti- 
mistic for the coming months than it seemed earlier in the year, for 
the expectation had been that the latter part of 1911 would exceed 
the first half. 

Another southern New England hardware manufacturer reports 
sales are about 10 per cent. less this year than for the like period of 
last year. Competition is extremely keen, and the tendency is to 
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hold down purchases as low as possible. The prospects for the fall 
business are for a continuance of the conditions of the first half of 
the year. While collections are not what may be called bad, at the 
same time, there are somewhat more requests for extensions than 
usual. 

A New England rubber manufacturer reports that business this 
year averages well with past years, and is being done without sacri- 
fice of profits or at an unusual expense. The tendency to hold stocks 
as low as possible is making the fall and winter months somewhat 
uncertain, and in the rubber line it may be said that weather conditions 
will have everything to do with the output. 

A Connecticut electrical supply manufacturing company reports 
that the volume of business done in the first part of 1911 is about 
the same as last year to the same date, and this business has been 
done without decreasing the percentage of profit or increasing that of 
expense. The feeling is, however, that there will not be a brisk tone 
given to business until there are better assurances that the government 
will cease to interfere with large undertakings. Collections are fairly 
good, the number of demands for extensions being about the average. 
Building operations are on a restricted scale. 

A large foundry in northern New York, depending very ‘largely 
upon railroads to take its output, writes that it has experienced a 
very heavy decrease in sales during 1911 as compared with previous 
years. As to the demand in the immediate future, there is great 
uncertainty, the present tendency of the railroads being to hold down 
expenses to the lowest possible notch. 

A plumbers’ supply house in northern New York says it has 
had a smaller volume of business this year than last, but believes that 
this will not necessarily result in the total year’s record being poorer 
than last year for the reason that the first half of 1910 was better 
than the last half of 1910, while this year business conditions were 
at their worst during the first two or three months. Buying is done 
with unusual care, with the result that competition for business is 
keen and orders are therefore taken frequently under the normal 
profit. In the matter of collections, as many houses seem to be dis- 
counting their bills at present as ever, but possibly there is a slightly 
larger number of houses running a trifle behind in their payments 
than is ordinarily the case. Building operations are proceeding in 
fair volume, although possibly somewhat under last year. As for 
the future, it is not felt that there will be any great improvement, 
business probably continuing to mark time for some months to come, 

An important glove manufacturer at Gloversville reports that 
although there is still considerable uncertainty as to the agricultural 
output of the country, it is fair to look for an improvement during the 
fall and winter months, in view of the light stocks which merchants 
generally have been carrying and the conservative methods of buying. 
Future demands in view of the present condition of stocks ought to 
bring a very fair business. 

Another New York glove manufacturer reports that the volume 
of sales in 1911 is about 8 per cent. less than in 1910, which is perhaps 
a trifle better than the general record for the glove manufacturers’ 
business throughout the country. Manufacturers are probably clean- 
ing up their lines with some sacrifices of profits, and neither merchants 
nor buyers are pursuing anything but a most conservative policy. If 
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we get seasonable weather there will be quite a brisk business, it is 
felt, in the glove line this fall, with shortage probably of particularly 
desirable merchandise which should have been bought more freely 
than merchants of late have been willing to order. 

A boot and shoe manufacturer of middle New York state 
reports business a little ahead in 1911 of the corresponding period 
for 1910, although business has been done on a closer margin of 
profit. The tendency for a long time has been to carry light stocks 
and this feeling still prevails. Collections are about normal, requests 
for extensions perhaps having increased in some sections, but are 
offset by better conditions in others. The feeling is that the fall and 
winter months will bring a continuance of the fairly satisfactory 
demands which have been experienced up to the present. 


NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


A concern handling oil and mill supplies in northern New Jersey 
writes that there has been a falling off in sales this year as compared with 
last of perhaps 10 per cent., but this decrease has not involved any sacri- 
fice in profit percentages nor has there been any tendency to increase 
expenses to secure a larger amount of sales. A brisk tone in business 
for the fall is not anticipated, the feeling being that the inclination to 
order during the coming months with great conservatism will continue. 
Business men feel generally that the year will end with a record con- 
siderably below that of last year, although there is no tendency to regard 
the situation as weak and dangerous. Collections are not up to normal, 
more requests than usual for extensions on accounts being asked for. 
Building operations in northern New Jersey are very heavy; owing to 
the rapid growth of all municipalities located there many new residences 
and office buildings have been and are being erected. 

A New Jersey pottery manufacturer reports that the volume of 
sales in 1911 does not compare unfavorably with the first half of 1910, 
although prices are lower this year than last. Jobbers in pottery are 
carrying very light stocks and have been able to meet their obligations 
promptly. As to the future, it is difficult to hazard an opinion, but the 
worst part of the situation is the uncertainty which broods over business. 

A Pennsylvania cement manufacturer reports that the volume of 
sales for the first eight months of 1911 will slightly exceed that for the 
corresponding period of last year. This business has been done with no 
sacrifice of profits or unusual expense in connection with the sale of goods. 
This large output is rather surprising in view of the fact that dealers 
generally throughout the country are buying stock from handeto mouth, 
and do not order material until it is absolutely necessary to have it. 
Collections have been very hard to make, but this is a condition which is 
apt to prevail in the construction line, and perhaps it is unfair to say that 
customers are slower than usual. As for the future, the feeling is one 
of considerable uncertainty. Business in the last few weeks has been 
hard to get, and there has been a great deal of competition. The general 
feeling is that many cement manufacturers are doing business at what will 
prove to be a loss when their balance sheets are taken off at the end of 
the year. No one seems to be securing orders for future shipment such 
as generally can be had at this time of the year. 

A manufacturing jeweler in Pennsylvania reports business in 1911 
at least 25 per cent. behind the record of the first half of last year and 
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that the trade is still buying with great conservatism. In spite of dimin- 
ished business and small stocks, there are more requests for extensions 
than usual. Orders for future delivery are so small that no revival in 
business is looked for this fall. 

A Philadelphia floor covering house reports a slight increase in ° 
business during the first seven months of this year as compared with last, 
with the percentages of profits and expense practically unchanged. Col- 
lections are not abnormal, and the number of people who take from thirty 
to sixty days’ extra time are about the same as usual. It is difficult to 
forecast the business for the next few months, but orders for delivery in 
the fall are not up to normal. The building operations in Philadelphia 
are below those of the past few years. 

A Philadelphia hardware house reports that business during the first 
part of 1911 was about equal to that of last year, which was a fair one, but 
the output has been obtained with some diminution of profits. The 
tendency is to carry light stocks, but there is a constant stream of inquiries, 
though the actual placing of orders is not brisk. It is felt that it is too 
early to give a definite opinion as to future business, and the feeling is still 
too uncertain on many issues. The requests for leniency in making collec- 
tions are about in the usual volume, possibly the slower customers having 
a tendency to be still slower. No great revival in business is looked for 
during the coming fall, but conditions are sound enough to warrant the 
feeling that there will be a reasonably good business. 

A large dry goods house in Philadelphia reports the volume of sales 
for the first months of 1911 about the same as last year, possibly a trifle 
less. Great conservatism is clearly the order of the day, so that the 
prospects for the fall and winter months are only fair. Requests for 
extensions are about the same as usual. 

Another Philadelphia dry goods house reports that sales are off 
about 9 per cent. this year as compared with last, with gross profits about 
normal, but as fixed charges were arranged for a normal output, the net 
profits will be somewhat curtailed. Orders for fall and winter goods 
are less than at this time last year, although salesmen report that general 
retail stocks now are considerably lighter than a year ago, which gives 
the hope that there will be a very healthy fall trade to supply ordinary 
demands. Collections are on the whole fairly satisfactory. The feeling 
is that business will get in good swing in the not far distant future, after 
which we will have a steady business, although not, perhaps, as large 
as in some of our former years. But credit will be on a very much safer 
basis because customers are owing less, a great many having practically 
wiped out old debts and are in better shape than ever before. The steady 
liquidation which has been going on for the past two years has placed the 
general run of business men on a sounder basis. 

A lace and fancy goods house located in eastern Pennsylvania writes 
that there has been a falling off in sales in 1911 of about 5 per cent. as 
compared with last year because of the general tendency everywhere to 
decrease stocks and follow a policy of the utmost conservatism. It is felt 
that because of this tendency having prevailed so long, the fall business 
will be fairly good; in fact, orders for early fall delivery in certain 
specialties have already been large. There has been a greater tendency 
to ask for extensions from customers this year than ever before. 

A Philadelphia drug house reports that the volume of sales for the 
first eight months of 1911 is ahead of the corresponding period of last 
year, but, of course, not equal to 1906 and 1907. The tendency in the 
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retail trade is to order goods with the utmost caution, and in a volume 
necessary to supply immediate demands, Prospects for the fall and winter 
are only moderate, first, because trade in eastern Pennsylvania has been 
duller this past summer than it has been for some time past, and also 
because of the extremely unfavorable conditions in the anthracite coal 
region. Collections are unusually slow, requests for extensions being 
more numerous than ever. It is felt that the present condition of affairs 
is due to the frenzied condition of mind to which the people have been 
brought by the many agitations against this and that article and this and 
that line of business, and also because the larger merchant and manu- 
facturer has been placed in so great uncertainty as to the interpretation of 
the Sherman Act. 

A Baltimore building supply house reports that business in the past 
eight months has been fully equal, if not better than that in previous 
years, although competition seems to have been unusually keen, re- 
sulting in the reduction of the margin of profits. Collections have been 
very fair and no unusual demands for extensions have been made, and 
the usual business is looked for in the fall and winter months. 

A District of Columbia hardware house covering the Atlantic coast 
states from Pennsylvania through North Carolina, reports an increase 
of from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. in gross sales up to August first, 
as compared with 1910, which was the largest year the concern had ever 
enjoyed. This business has been done only with a normal increase in 
the expense account, and not, it is believed, at any sacrifice of the usual 
profits. A very satisfactory fall and winter trade is anticipated, based 
upon the general crop conditions throughout the territory named, the 
agriculturalists throughout this region’ being, it is believed, on the point 
of enjoying a satisfactory return from their year’s labors. Possibly the 
credit side of business has required a little closer attention than in some 
years, but conditions in this respect are not abnormal and collections 
fairly satisfactory. During 1909 and 1910 the City of Washington ex- 
perienced great activity in building operations, from which the present 
year shows a decline, although there is still a goodly number of building 
permits issued, probably more in proportion to the population than in 
most American cities. 

A Virginia boot and shoe manufacturer reports a considerably larger 
volume of sales this year than in the corresponding period of last, in 
fact each month of this year showing a better record than the corre- 
sponding month of 1910, during which year the largest sales in the 
history of the business were recorded. Credit conditions are about as 
usual. The feeling for the future is excellent, based upon the satis- 
factory condition of the cotton crop, which ought to mean a very good 
business for all southern manufacturers. 

A Virginia dry goods and notion house reports that the first eight 
months of 1911 have shown a very satisfactory increase over any previous 
year in the history of the business, and this has been accomplished with- 
out any sacrifice in the percentage of profit. There prevails a marked 
degree of conservatism among the better class of merchants, and a 
tendency not to buy far beyond immediate wants; but based upon the 
splendid crop conditions throughout Virginia and the Carolinas, the 
prospects for the fall months are excellent. While collections have been 
slow since the middle of April, there have been no more requests for 
extensions than usual. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES FROM NORTH CAROLINA TO 
FLORIDA. 


A North Carolina hardware house reports that the volume of sales 
has been equal to that of every previous year except 1907, and this busi- 
ness was done under the usual profits, although the expense of doing 
business seems gradually to increase. Most buyers seem to be very 
conservative in placing orders, though this condition has now prevailed 
for the past two or three years, so that stocks are low, and continued dry 
weather has given some discouragement as to the out-turn of the crops, 
for which the great bulk of the trade has been waiting, especially those 
who do not or cannot obtain banking accommodations. As for the future, 
the final test will be the harvest, it still being considerably too early to 
determine the volume. 

A North Carolina cotton oil manufacturer reports that the volume 
of sales for the first eight months of 1911 measured up satisfactorily with 
the volume in the corresponding period of last year, although profits have 
been far from satisfactory. The feeling is that the fall and winter 
months will show some improvement with the final determination of the 
cotton crop. 

A North Carolina furniture manufacturer reports an excellent busi- 
ness this year, having run 25 per cent. better than any previous year, 
with prices the same as last year and the percentage of expense less. 
This increase has been obtained in spite of the tendency to buy con- 
servatively, and the feeling is that all over the southern territory the 
fall trade will reach a high mark because crops will turn out better than 
the average, and merchants are carrying unusually low stocks. The col- 
lections have been better this year than since 1907, and vastly better 
than during the first half of 1910. Building operations in the central 
part of the state appear to be good, with many new homes being built, 
and factories enlarging their plants. 

A Georgia boot and shoe house reports the volume of sales for the 
first six months of 1911 is about even with that of 1910, and July and 
August have shown better gains than the first six months presented, 
which seems to reflect the influence of crop conditions. Buying has been 
along conservative lines for the past season, and stocks kept well within 
bounds, because there is still fresh in the minds of merchants the uncom- 
fortable position they found themselves in in 1907 and 1908 caused by the 
heavy stocks they were carrying. There seems to have been an unusual 
scarcity of money throughout the southeastern states during the summer, 
a circumstance hard to account for in view of the excellent crops of the 
fall of 1910 and the good prices generally obtained. As a result, collec- 
tions have been more draggy than usual during the past few months, 
and requests for extensions numerous. The prospects for the fall and 
winter are unusually good, based upon the present state of the crops, for 
it is felt that they have now passed the point where a partial or sporadic 
failure could take place. Of course the next point is to determine what 
the farmers are to get for their crops. Georgia is experiencing a marked 
interest in the building line, there being many inquiries from prospective 
builders, although it is likely that operations will not begin in a large way 
until the crop situation is entirely settled. 

A Savannah woodenware house reports that it has enjoyed larger 
sales during the first six months of 1911 than in 1910, although compe- 
tition has been felt especially this year, because northern concerns have 
been taking advantage of the good conditions in the south to share some 
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of the section’s business. Prospects for the fall and winter are excellent, 
based upon crop conditions which at the time of writing appear to be 
good. Credits are in very good shape, there being no more requests for 
extensions than are usual at this time of the year. 

A Georgia woodenware manufacturer reports that in the majority 
of lines sales in the*southeastern states show a small increase over last 
year’s volume. It is generally agreed that some of this business has been 
done at a sacrifice of profits as compared with last year, and perhaps 
some additional expense through forcing of sales, but this has fallen 
more upon the manufacturer than upon the jobber. The trade in 
general has been holding back and refusing to anticipate to any extent 
future sales, insisting that it must be known just what the cotton crop 
is to do before there is heavy buying. The recent reports of deterioration 
in the cotton crop will mean higher selling price for it, so that prospects 
for Georgia and nearby states for the fall and winter are quite good, 
for their crop has not suffered as in some states. Besides, the agricul- 
turalists are said to have better food crops this year than last, which, 
with a fairly good cotton crop, will put them in a strong position. 

An Alabama drug house reports an increase in sales during the first 
eight months of the year as compared with last, with prospects that busi- 
ness will continue highly satisfactory in the fall and winter months 
because of the splendid cotton prospects; in fact, buying in good quanti- 
ties has already begun. 

An Alabama dry goods house reports that it has experienced an in- 
crease in sales of at least 12% per cent. over the first six months of 1910, 
with the percentage of profits and expense about as usual. In the cotton 
section, the trade has placed larger orders for stock than usual. In the 
coal and iron region, prospects are not so good because a very dull 
business is being experienced in that line. This concern covers mainly 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia and Florida, in which states it is believed 
conditions have not been so good in the past ten years. The corn crop 
in these states is practically made, and the cotton crop at the time of 
writing looks excellent. Building operations in Alabama cities are 
going forward briskly, especially in Birmingham, where a number of 
new buildings are in course of erection. 

An Alabama hardware house reports its sales in excess during the 
first eight months of this year of those in the same period of last year, 
and this increase in business has been done with the usual percentage of 
profit and expense. There is no tendency to buy for stock more heavily 
than in the past, and the orders for advance shipment are not as numer- 
ous as in other years. This is the poorest time of the year for collections, 
just before the crops are harvested, but normal conditions for this 
season prevail. 

An Alabama boot and shoe house reports a very satisfactory in- 
crease in the volume of sales this year as compared with last. Merchants 
appear to be buying for stock with more confidence than previously be- 
cause for some time the crops have been looking highly satisfactory. 
Collections are normal. 

A northern Florida dry goods house reports the volume of sales 
for the first eight months of 1911 is larger than for the corresponding 
period of last year, with the margin of profits and selling expense nor- 
mal. Conservatism has prevailed among the better class of trade in 
laying in-stock, and this .will continue until there is still more certainty 
in the cotton crop situation, but merchants have now given signs of 
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preparing for a good fall business, and this has already been felt by the 
wholesalers. The feeling is that business is going to be better this fall 
than it has for several years past. There has been a very considerable 
immigration to Florida, and a great deal of capital brought in from out- 
side sources, which is being used for developing different parts of the 
state, and this is going to help business greatly. Cotton farmers are 
probably better off to-day than for many years, and while the price of 
cotton will not be particularly high, the quantity will offset this difficulty. 
Collections are better than for the same period of 1910. There seems to 
be a revival in building operations in the northern part of Florida, in the 
last few months several large buildings requiring considerable capital 
to erect having been started. 

A southern Florida dry goods house reports an increase in sales 
for the first six months of the year equal to at least 10 per cent. as 
compared with 1910. It is felt that the retail trade is carrying about the 
usual stocks, and the feeling for the future is satisfactory because weather 
conditions have been right. There has been an influx of new settlers, 
and a considerable increase in the cigar manufacturing business. In 
the building line in southern Florida the feeling is good, better and more 
substantial buildings being erected, so that Tampa, which is the head- 
quarters for southern Florida trade, probably never had brighter pros- 
pects. 


OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, WEST VIRGINIA, MICHIGAN, 
WISCONSIN. 


An eastern Ohio produce and grocery house writes that it has 
enjoyed a slight increase in business over last year, but that this has been 
brought about through heavier expense and there is an unusual amount of 
price-cutting. Everybody is buying in small quantities, and this tendency 
will undoubtedly continue during the balance of the year, but credits are 
in good shape, merchants learning to pay their bills more promptly, and 
have ceased altogether speculating either inside or outside their business. 
Building construction continues to keep pace with increasing population. 

A southern Ohio paint and oil house reports a better business this 
year than last and that this has been done at no special sacrifice of profit 
or increase of expense. Trade, however, is on a conservative basis, and 
orders for fall and winter thus far are light, with prospects that they will 
so continue throughout the balance of the year. 

An Ohio vehicle manufacturer reports that the volume of sales in 1911 
is about 8 per cent. in excess of 1910, and about Io per cent. in excess of 
1909, but business has come a little harder this year than in either 1909 
or 1910, and consequently at a little higher expense. The tendency for 
a long time has been to buy from hand to mouth, so that stocks of goods in 
the hands of dealers are at the minimum. Prospects, however, are fairly 
good for fall and winter. This opinion is based upon the fact that there 
is a large number of inquiries. The demands from the south will be 
very considerable because crops there are to be large and the feeling is 
better among the dealers. The feeling among most manufacturers in 
the vehicle line is that until the prosecution and persecution of corporations 
on every hand ceases, business is to continue to shrink. Some way must 
be found to bring greater co-operation between labor and capital. 

An important Ohio brush manufacturer reports that the volume of 
sales for the first eight months of the year averages up to those of last 
year, with prices well maintained, and without any material increase in 
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selling expense. Distinct conservatism prevails in regard to stocks, 
orders for fall and winter being given with unusual discrimination. There 
are reasonable grounds for expecting excellent business in northern Ohio 
because the crop situation is good and the farming communities will be 
in a position to purchase freely, but it is felt that uncertainty in political 
matters will somewhat offset these advantages. Building operations con- 
tinue to be large as they have been for several years past. 

A central Ohio banker says that business in his locality compares 
favorably with last year, but not with some earlier years, and that the 
volume this year is being secured with some sacrifice of profit. The 
feeling is, however, that prospects for the future are for a little brisker 
business because stocks are low, due to long conservative buying. 

A West Virginia mill and mine supply house reports a slight falling 
off in business for the first eight months of 1911 as compared with last 
year, and prospects for the next few months are for less business because 
merchants generally are decreasing their stocks as much as possible. 
Credits are not in good shape, the requests for extensions having been 
unusually large during the last six months. The mine and lumber interests 
report that it is impossible to get their funds in on regular terms and there- 
fore are not able to meet their obligations promptly. For this reason, 
customers who ordinarily discount their bills are in many cases no longer 
doing so and concerns which are generally reasonably prompt are from 
sixty to ninety days slow. The coal situation in West Virginia has been 
seriously affected this year because it depends so largely upon the lake 
trade, and this fell very low during 1911 because freighters were not 
able to secure the usual cargoes of ore from the western lake region for 
the east, and could not afford to handle a one-way traffic. 

A West Virginia dry goods house reports that the sales of the 
first four months were ahead of last year, but the past four months 
are not as good as the corresponding months of last year, so that sales 
for the entire eight months are about on a par with a year ago. There 
has been some price-cutting so that profits will be less. It is felt that 
prospects for the coming months are not good because crops have not 
been up to expectations and there is unsettlement in the coal and 
timber interests, so that the tendency on the part of the trade is to 
decrease stocks and select fall and winter goods with unusual care. 

Another West Virginia dry goods house reports that sales are 
from 10 to 15 per cent. behind those of last year and business is being 
done at an increased ratio of expense. It is not felt that there is 
much reason to expect improvement in the near future. 

A Michigan steel concern reports that it enjoyed for the first eight 
months of this year a business in excess of that of last year by 8 or 
10 per cent., and prospects for the fall and winter months seem fairly 
good, indicated by the fact that initial orders have been satisfactory, 
and there have been very favorable inquiries from representatives all 
over the country, the most encouraging of them being from the south 
in a territory bounded on the north by a line running from the Atlantic 
above Richmond to Omaha, and crossing to the Pacific between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. This, however, is probably due to the 
fact that in this section building operations can proceed about as 
usual during the winter months. 

An Indiana hardware house reports that there has been a business 
in IQII running at about 10 per cent. less in sales than last year, but 
about equal to 1908 and 1909. Merchants as a whole are buying for 
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immediate wants only and orders for winter goods are disappointing, 
Prospects for winter are fair only because it is not expected that the 
agricultural classes are to do as well this year as in the recent past. 

An Indiana stove manufacturer reports the volume of sales less 
this year than last with smaller profits and increased expense of 
selling. Everybody is buying on the hand to mouth basis and this 
condition will probably prevail until political conditions are 
straightened out. 

An Illinois furniture manufacturer reports a falling off in business 
this year as compared with last of 25 per cent., with prices in such 
an unsatisfactory condition that profits are pretty nearly wiped out. 
Dealers are buying most conservatively, practically none taking goods 
beyond actual needs. 

An Illinois carriage manufacturer reports an increase in the sales 
up to August I, 1911, of about 2 per cent. as compared with the same 
months in 1910, 1910 being somewhat below normal in volume. The 
1911 business has been gained without cutting prices, although expense 
has been increased somewhat because of special effort made to hold up 
business. There has been a marked disposition to clean up and reduce 
stock, and this tendency shows no indication of change. Collections are 
fairly good. As for the future, prospects are only fair, for crops are not 
up to average. Prices of farm produce are comparatively low. The 
farming community is retrenching out of sympathy with the general 
liquidation sentiment, and also to some extent because of the effect reci- 
procity may have. Business is likely to remain in a depressed condition 
until political seas are smoother, the prosecution of the corporation inter- 
ests is reduced, the presidential campaign is finished, and probably until 
prices and values are adjusted on a lower basis. 

A central Illinois grocery house reports that the volume of sales 
for the first eight months of the year is about the same as for a like 
period of last year, but profits are not quite so good as in previous 
years. The prospects for the fall and winter months do not seem as 
bright as in former years because of the universal tendency to retrench, 
and also because prices are too high and there are many out of employ- 
ment. Requests for extensions of accounts are numerous. 

A Wisconsin refrigerator manufacturer reports a larger business 
this year than last on account of long continued, extremely hot weather, 
so that while the trade has diminished stocks and purposely so, the 
demand has brought the sales up to a good point. This holds out good 
prospects for the coming year, for long before the season of 1912 begins, 
merchants will have to prepare for the summer demands. Local crops, 
while not properly termed a failure, at the same time will bring a com- 
paratively small harvest, which means slow business generally. 

A Wisconsin dry goods house reports a falling off in sales in 1911 
as compared with 1910 of about 6 per cent., and profits are smaller 
because of the decline in prices. Conservatism in buying prevails every- 
where, orders for fall and winter stocks being given with great discrimina- 
tion. Prospects for fall and winter are poor, because crops are short, 
mining conditions are unsatisfactory, and the traffic of the past year 
far below normal. Building operations in Milwaukee are large. 

A Milwaukee manufacturer to the dry goods trade reports that sales 
this year as compared with last show a slight decrease, and the cost of 
maintaining a normal output has been increased because of the pressure 
to sell goods. Credits seem to be in fair condition, with no more requests 
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than usual for extensions of indebtedness. That which will have the 


most stimulating effect upon the dry goods trade will be seasonable fall 
and winter weather. 


KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 


A Kentucky flour manufacturer reports that business this year com- 
pares favorably with that of last so far as output is concerned, but that 
it has been done at an increased expense and at some sacrifice in profits. 
There is no tendency to stock up heavily, but there is a steady demand 
for flour at close prices. 

’ A Kentucky grocery house reports that business this year is slightly 
in excess of last, with expenses and profits about normal. As crops are 
somewhat short, on account of the long continued drought, it would 
appear that business would be more or less restricted during the coming 
season. Tobacco plays an important part in business all over Kentucky 
and the yield of this crop will be much below the average, and it is doubt- 
ful if there follows a sufficient increased price to make up for the de- 
ficiency. 

A Kentucky hardware house reports the volume of sales for the 
first eight months of the year slightly larger than for the same period of 
last year, though the last four months have not shown an equal propor- 
tion of increase. This is the season when there are always quite a num- 
ber of requests for extensions, but it cannot be said that this year is 
any worse than last in this respect. The prospects for the fall and 
winter are only fair, for the drought has brought a serious loss to the 
farmers in all products except cotton. 

A Tennessee clothing house reports that the sales for the first eight 
months of the year are about normal, and that this volume has been 
secured without any material decrease in profits or increase in selling 
expense. Merchants are buying in small quantities, and more frequently 
than in years past. Tennessee, in contrast with Kentucky, has suffered 
from too much rain which will have its effect upon the final outcome 
of the cotton crop, but it is still felt that this crop will be large. This 
is the time of year when merchants in the south have to extend credits 
quite liberally because cotton is the money crop and it is too early for that 
to have brought its returns. In general, however, the condition of the 
southern states is felt to be unusually good, because of several years 
of fairly good business. 

A Tennessee millinery house reports an increase in sales this year 
as compared with last of over 15 per cent., and this business has been 
secured without diminution of profits. There is no tendency to increase 
stocks, but the general conditions would seem to indicate that the regular 
demands would give a fairly good business. 


THE GULF STATES. 


A New Orleans mill supply house reports that sales during the 
first eight months of 1911 are about even with those of last year, with 
about the same percentage of profits and expense of doing business. 
Buying in all lines, however, is of the hand to mouth variety, this being 
particularly true of the dry goods trade, which shows a large increase 
in’the number of orders placed, but a distinct falling off in the size 
of the individual orders. Local crops are good, and prices, especially 
in the sugar trade, are better than the average, which ought to mean 
a fairly good business. But merchants have been waiting now for 
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a long time for changed conditions in trade, and are anxious for the 
time when the getting of business will not mean such extraordinary 
effort as it has proved of late. 

A New Orleans dry goods merchant reports sales this year about 
the same as last, though buyers are conservative, and are not taking 
on any stock. The prospects for the fall and winter are that the 
purchases will be conservative as heretofore, but requirements from 
day to day with stocks in their present low condition ought to bring 
a fairly good business. 

An implement house located in middle Texas reports that it is 
still a little early to diagnose the situation as regards Texas, as the 
results in the cotton crop will not be determined for two or three 
weeks yet. Sales in the implement line are about the same_as last 
year, with no great tendency to cut prices. The prospects for the fall 
and winter months are problematical. At the time of writing (towards 
the end of August), it is still not too late for seasonable rains to make 
a large cotton crop, which’ will result in heavy trade, but without such 
rains the crop would be exceedingly light. Credits are always difficult 
at this time of the year before the return comes from the harvest, 
and the dry season has made the demands for extensions somewhat 
heavier than usual. 

A grocery house in southern Texas reports that trade is better 
this year than for several past years, with prospects still good for 
fall and winter business, based upon the fine crop prospects. While 
there has been a tendency steadily to keep stocks down of late weeks, 
there has been a growing inclination to give larger future delivery 
orders. 

An eastern Texas grocery house reports a slight increase in busi- 
ness this year as compared with last, with a fair business outlook on 
account of the somewhat better crops than 1910. Stocks are low 
because for a long time purchases have been made conservatively. 

A Texas house-furnishing concern reports an increase of about 
15 per cent. in business this year as compared with last, due probably 
to a slightly earlier crop movement. The expectation is that the 
increase in fall business will be about the same as in the first six 


months, because the last half of the year ordinarily is better than the 
first. 


MINNESOTA, IOWA, MISSOURI. 


A northern Minnesota dry goods house reports that the volume of 
sales this year compares unfavorably with last, when they were exception- 
ally good, in fact, the best in the history of northern Minnesota. Owing 
to the strenuous efforts to increase sales, probably business has been done 
at a slight diminution in profit. Conservatism in buying prevails gener- 
ally, and there is no tendency to stock up for the fall or winter. The 
feeling is that conditions will be better the coming season than last 
because, while crops are not altogether satisfactory, they are distinctly 
better than last year. The reluctance on the part of merchants to buy 
except in staple lines beyond their immediate needs is not altogether 
accounted for by the crop situation, for general business seems to have 
a dull edge and is waiting for what it does not itself know. 

A Minnesota grocery house reports sales a little ahead this year of 
last, this output being secured with no diminution in profits. Merchants 
are all buying lightly, so that extensions of credit are not large. A strong 
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revival in business is not looked for because the crops this year are going 
to be short, which means that farmers will retrench. 

A Minnesota dry goods house reports that the general business 
situation seems strained and that it is utterly impossible to move any 
reasonable quantity of goods except at sacrifice prices. Merchants will 
buy just what they want and no more and the merchants report that the 
same is true of the consumer. This is partly due to the condition of the 
crops in the northwest, and also to the fact that the retailers and con- 
sumers seem to feel that merchandise is still too high, and also there is an 
unsettled feeling that no one can explain. Regarding prices, the feeling 
is that lower prices in cotton goods can surely be looked for so that in 
this important line everybody is using just what he needs and no more. 

A Minneapolis furniture manufacturer reports that this industry 
shows a distinct decrease in the volume of sales for the first eight months 
of 1911*as compared with the same period of last year, by which is meant 
that a drop of some 20 to 30 per cent. in volume has resulted, the per- 
centage of expense soaring. Conditions throughout the whole northwest 
discourage liberal buying. Merchants are buying goods just about as 
they are demanded by the consumer. The prospects for the fall and 
winter are for moderate trade, for while the crops are turning out well 
in some sections, still there is a large area where crops are poor, and 
buying will be purely for necessities. In a general way, business condi- 
tions are not altogether unsatisfactory because compared with the last 
four or five years there is nearly a normal volume of business being done, 
the number who are discounting their bills has not decreased, and apart 
from the political situation, there seems to be no reason why business 
should not hold fairly firm. 

A northern Minnesota grocery house reports that business this year 
is about Io per cent. short of last. The feeling is that there will be some 
improvement in the fall because the crops of northern Minnesota are 
quite good, and there are no large stocks anywhere to be moved before 
placing orders. 

An Iowa paper house reports a falling off of about 10 per cent. in 
sales this year as compared with last. Conservatism is evident every- 
where, with fall and winter stocks being purchased with unusual care. 
It is felt that later on, with the crop outlook continuing as good as it is 
now, winter purchases will improve considerably. Building operations 
throughout the state are at a slow pace. 

A Missouri hardware house reports that the volume of sales for the 
first eight months of the year has measured up satisfactorily with that of 
last year, and that business has been done without any unusual expense 
or diminution of profits. Light stocks are being carried throughout the 
country, so that any improvement in the general feeling which may arise 
from fair crop prospects, which are now felt to be satisfactory, will im- 
mediately make itself felt. Prices for farm produce are firm, and will 
bring a good profit to the producer, and this with fair crops will mean 
good business. 

An eastern Missouri furniture house reports that sales in the first 
eight months of the year were about Io per cent. short of last year. Fall 
buyers are about thirty days late, but are now coming into the market 
and buying with a better feeling than for some time past, for they now 
believe that prospects are pretty good, based upon existing crop condi- 
tions in the west and southwest. Right now, there is more than the 
usual number of requests for extended datings and postponed payments. 
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An eastern Missouri dry goods house reports that sales for the first 
eight months of this year show a slight decrease as compared with 1910 
in most lines. There has been a tendency to hold prices so that the usual 
percentage of profit is maintained. Merchants are giving attention only 
to immediate needs so far as placing orders is concerned. However, 
there is a growing feeling of optimism as to the fall and winter months, 
based upon crop reports in this region and because of better conditions in 
the coal districts where strike troubles have been hindering business. 
There is a good quantity of inquiries as to goods and prices. However, 
there is no briskness looked for in business this year, nor probably after 
pa ee of the new year until political questions have become more 
settled. 

A western Missouri manufacturer to the grocery trade reports a de- 
credse in the volume of sales of about 5 per cent. this year as compared 
with last, due to the prevailing tendency to hold orders down to the low- 
est point possible. In general, a fall and winter of no great activity is 
looked for. 

A St. Joseph hardware and cutlery house reports that while not 
very hopeful of marked business expansion within the next year, there 
is certainly no occasion for alarm, and there should be a slow expansion 
from the low-water mark reached in July of this year. While collections 
have been slow and requests for extensions quite numerous, failures 
have not been excessive either in number or amount. 

A western Missouri boot and shoe manufacturer reports that the 
volume of sales this year is practically the same as in 1910, and this 
business has been gotten without unusual expense and without cutting 
prices. Orders have been placed so conservatively for some time that 
there is now a feeling that there will be a strong demand for goods 
throughout the fall. Collections have been noticeably harder to make 
than usual, and customers who heretofore have paid their obligations 
in full at maturity are requesting extensions and paying in instalments. 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, ARKANSAS AND OKLAHOMA. 


A Kansas seed house reports that sales this year were fully up to 
those of last year, but in some lines, noticeably dry goods, there will 
probably be a decrease of from 8 to 10 per cent. as against 1910. Retail 
dealers are keeping their stocks as low as is consistent with trade re- 
quirements, and there will probably be no change from this policy during 
the rest of the year. There are practically no advance orders for the 
winter such as have been looked for in previous years. The tendency 
has been to confine purchases to staples and avoid novelties that have 
not had an established demand. Collections are improving with the 
approach of the harvest period. For the future, business looks fairly 
bright, because late rains have assured a good crop of cotton hereabouts, 
a fair crop of Indian corn and a good crop of kafir corn and other 
forage crops. 

A Kansas grocery house reports the volume of business considerably 
under that of last year, in a general way between 10 and 15 per cent., 
though last year was exceptionally good, being one of the best in the 
Kansas territory. Because of the tendency to hold down expense this 
year, probably net profits will compare favorably with any past year. 
Orders for future shipments have been given with unusual care, many 
merchants holding off until they felt it necessary to protect themselves 
on advancing markets. Credits probably are better this year than for 
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many years past, there being fewer requests for extensions than ever 
before. Merchants have not felt warranted in encouraging their cus- 
tomers to expect extensions. The prospects for fall and winter business 
are not particularly bright on account of the condition of the crops, 
although it is probable that there will be a great deal more feed stuff 
than was at first anticipated. 

A Kansas hardware house reports that business this year is slightly 
less than last, with a tendency still more to decrease because crops have 
not turned out well. As for the fall, it is not expected that trade will 
equal 1909 or I9QI0. 

An Arkansas grocery and provision house writes that owing to ad- 
vanced cost of commodities, there has been a slightly increased volume of 
business as compared with the first eight months of last year, and 
business has been done without any diminution in profits. All buying 
in this territory is done with conservatism, for the prospects for the 
future are not so favorable as they were early in August. There have 
been excessive rains causing deterioration in cotton, yet a fairly good 
general crop is looked for, especially in corn, which is in splendid shape 
and larger areas than usual have been planted with this. commodity. 
Merchants as a whole are in strong condition, which will put the credit 
side of business on a very sound footing. 

An Oklahoma hardware house reports an increase in business in 
the first eight months of 1911 as compared with last year, but during 
the months of July and August, on account of the unfavorable weather 
conditions, it is probable that there was a distinct falling off in sales, 
which will offset any increases that were shown in the first part of 
the year. Lately there has been an unusual amount of requests for 
extensions.. The winter season is not entered with expectations of 
large business, because Oklahoma has not fared well this year, virtu- 
ally losing its wheat and oats crop, and with not over a 50 per cent. 
cotton crop. Construction, too, will be less, because Oklahoma has 
experienced phenomenal building operations within the last two years 
and these operations will be affected by the bad crops. 

An Oklahoma dry goods and notion house reports sales this year 
as compared with last smaller for the individual house, though jobbing 
houses collectively have done considerably larger business because 
there has been a distinct increase in the number of jobbers and manu- 
facturers. This has produced sharp competition and lower prices. 
The prospects for the fall and winter months are not bright, because 
crops are short, investors are holding back, and there is political 
unrest. The small cross-road retailer is crying for extensions, but 
on investigation it is often found that this is due to some extrava- 
gance, for the needs of the retailer seem to be keyed up to flush times. 
Such trouble as there is is traceable to extravagance. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES. 


A Montana grocery house reports that the volume of business 
this year is about the same as last, in spite of the fact that stocks 
are held at low tide, and buying has been and continues to be on a 
very careful basis. Prospects for the fall and winter.months are good 
because crops in and about Montana promise to be excellent. Credit 
conditions are also in good shape, with less demands for extensions 
than usual. 
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A Montana dry goods house reports that the volume of sales this 
year is 10 per cent. below that of 1910, with the probability that 
profits will show a diminution as compared with last year, merchants 
carrying a smaller stock even than six months ago. Inasmuch as 
Montana will have the largest crops it ever had, good business and 
good collections are looked for during the next six months. 

An Idaho grocery and produce house reports that business this 
year has held up well as compared with last year, though there is 
no disposition as yet to increase stocks, buying being on a conservative 
basis. Business men generally are looking for a heavy fall and winter 
trade because there are heavy crops of grain and fruit; in fact, 
heavier than in the history of this region. 

A Colorado clothing manufacturer reports a decrease in sales 
this year of 15 per cent., this being the poorest showing made in 
the past five years. Conservatism is in the saddle, retailers and mer- 
chants being unwilling to build up their stocks, and fall orders are 
given in small quantities. In a general way, business was very good 
in the middle Rocky Mountain territory in 1909 and 1910 because 
there was a large amount of construction in progress, irrigation and 
railroad works were going on at a brisk pace, but all these operations 
are now practically at a standstill, and this, together with the mild 
winter of last year and only medium crops, has brought a very poor 
year. Credit conditions are not particularly good, there being more 
than the usual number of requests for extensions. 

A southern Colorado grocery house reports that owing to increas- 
ing population, business in the first eight months of this year has 
been slightly in excess of last year. But retail stocks are very low, 
and because it is felt that prices are still high, there is no temptation 
to buy beyond actual needs. Business for the fall and winter is 
expected to be about normal. Credit conditions are somewhat unsatis- 
factory because of delay in selling wool. 

A Colorado lumber house says that it has been feeling the effect 
of general depression and pessimism, from which it sees no apparent 
sign -of immediate relief. The volume of sales for the first eight 
months of this year was about 70 to 75 per cent. of normal, which 
is partly due to the lower price of building materials but also to reduc- 
tion in output. It is felt, however, that trade throughout the western 
country will be better during the balance of the year than during 
the first half, because crop conditions have improved somewhat as 
the season advanced, and farm products are likely to bring fairly high 
prices. Collections are very slow, and extensions of time are asked 
for by a great many concerns which have usually been prompt. Real 
estate transactions and building are almost at a standstill because of the 
unwillingness of banks to extend loans to any amount. The mining indus- 
try in Colorado is showing better activity than at any time since 1907. This 
is due to a movement started in Denver, aided by the different news- 
paper and commercial organizations, to bring about a revival of 
metalliferous mining industry in the state, and the movement gives 
promise of producing the desired results. 

A Utah dry goods house reports that the volume of sales at that 
center for the first months of the present year, compared with last 
year, showed a decrease of about 15 per cent. There has been no 
tendency to increase stocks, conservatism still ruling. Orders for 
fall and winter stocks have begun to come in, but are not so liberal 
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as in former years. Requests for extensions, and for larger credit 
limits are frequently made. Prospects for the coming months are 
somewhat brighter than they were around July first, because it is 
fair to say that the crops of the state are in good condition, and an 
abundant harvest will be made. Many large building operations 
have recently been begun, under the direction both of public and 
private interests. 

A general review of the situation in Utah by newspaper interests, 
indicates that as the crop season draws to a close, this is to be one 
of the greatest years agriculturally for Utah. General crops break 
all records, and special crops of fruit will be far and away better than 
ever known before. Mines are also keeping up their great output, 
so that there is indication of an era of prosperity for Utah which is 
unprecedented. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES. 


A Seattle men’s furnishing house reports that the volume of sales 
this year shows a slight decrease as against last year, approximately 5 to 
10 per cent., and in order to reduce stocks, profits have been sacrificed 
to some extent. All orders for fall and winter are being placed with 
unusual discrimination, but the feeling is that in the next few weeks the 
demand is to improve because there is a good wheat crop, stocks and 
merchandise everywhere are light, and there must be more than the 
normal filling-in process. Early in the season there were more than the 
usual number of requests for extensions, but in the last few weeks 
collections have been fairly good. 

A Washington hardware house reports that it enjoyed a slight 
increase in sales over 1910, approximately 3 per cent., and a 20 per cent. 
increase over the corresponding period of 1909. Competition, however, 
has been very keen, and in some lines, business has been done at a closer 
margin of profit. The feeling is that the fall and winter months will be 
even better than the early months because crops are good and will prob- 
ably bring satisfactory prices. Credit conditions are also in a satisfactory 
condition. 

A Washington dairy products house writes that the volume of sales 
for the first eight months of this year are about even with last, although 
this volume has been produced at a slight diminution in profit. Conserv- 
atism in buying prevails, but there is a feeling that the next few weeks’ 
buying will be done more liberally for the crops throughout the district 
are better than usual. 

A Washington paint and oil house reports that business has fallen 
off 10 per cent. this year as compared with 1910. It is felt that shortly 
there will be a distinct breaking away from the policy of extreme 
conservatism that has prevailed, because crops of all kinds in Wash- 
ington are far above the average. 

A Washington flour manufacturer reports that business has been 
quite unsatisfactory this year because competition has been keener than 
ever, with the result that prices have been badly cut. No merchant is 
willing to buy beyond actual needs, and bankers are curtailing credit to 
dealers. However, the good crops of this season are likely to change 
the situation in the next few weeks. 

A Washington dry goods and furnishing house reports that sales 
this year are practically the same as last year, and that business is being 
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done at about the usual percentage of profit and the usual expense. There 
has been a slight breaking away from the extreme conservatism of the 
early part of the year, but orders for the fall are still being placed with 
more than the usual discrimination. It is felt that conditions will con- 
tinue to improve during the fall and winter because of the satisfactory 
agricultural condition of the state. 

An Oregon grocery house reports that it has enjoyed a slight 
increase in the volume of business in the first eight months of the 
year, as against last, of about 10 per cent., and most other lines seem 
to have had a small increase, except dry goods, where there has 
probably been a smaller output than last year. There has been no 
tendency to increase stocks, on the contrary the retailer generally is 
buying very carefully only such things as are necessary to fill orders. 
There has been a distinct increase of requests for extension of 
indebtedness, as compared with last year, but these demands are of 
a sectional character, and mostly from grain and stock areas, some of 
them having experienced a poor growing year. These, however, it 
is to be understood, apply to but a small portion of the state. The 
prospects for the fall and winter are that there will be a distinctly 
brisk business, because in most sections the crops are good, and 
there has been good weather for harvesting, and a general increase of 
crops of from 30 to 40 per cent. over last year, are looked for. There 
is considerable activity in the building line, because of railroads 
building and projected. Portland, as well as all the larger towns in 
Oregon, have been very active for a year past in building operations, 
some of them of large dimensions. 

A southern California dry goods house reports that the volume of 
sales, wholesale and retail, in that state are far in excess of the first months 
of 1910. The stocks being carried are about as in previous years, except 
in such lines as dried and canned fruits, in which prices are so much 
higher than usual that stocks have been reduced. Owing to a combi- 
nation of circumstances, such as the building of the Panama Canal, the 
completion of new and important railways, and the excellence of crops, 
the outlook for business in the fall seems to be particularly bright. Con- 
struction is going forward rapidly in the principal cities, just as it has 
for the past ten years. Credits are as usual, fairly good, and bank de- 
posits are steadily increasing. 

A southern California dry goods house reports that the volume of 
sales for the first eight months of this year is about the same as last, 
although as in other parts of the country, conservatism in buying has 
been a controlling factor. Prospects for the fall and winter months are 
good, because retail stocks are generally very low, and there is no 
reason to expect anything but a general increase in consumption of staple 
merchandise. 

A California heavy hardware house reports an increase in business 
this year as compared with 1910, with a prospect of this condition con- 
tinuing and even improving during the fall and winter months. Southern 
California continues to grow rapidly, and prosperity abounds every- 
where, so that there does not need to be a revival of trade or building 
operations, because for several years there has been little check in these 
directions. 

A California grocery house reports favorable business this year as 
compared with last, with prospects of a good increase in business this 
year on account of a constant influx of immigrants. Credit conditions 
are also in satisfactory shape. 
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Missing Debtors. 


Those listed heré are reported as missing. Any information regard- 
ing their whereabouts should be sent to the National office: 


C. Haner, formerly an engineer for a large lumber company at 
Bogalusa, La. ; 


C. T. Perry, formerly an engineer connected with a concern at 
Seattle, Wash. ; 

L. O. Simons, editor and proprietor of the German-American News- 
paper Company, operating at the Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, 
Cal, > 


Tate and Klempbell, Cassville, Wis. ; 

B. and H. Smith, formerly at 22 Bond Street, New York, N. Y.; 

Charles D. Wener, South Boston, Mass. ; 

Sam Bon, 256 Maxwell Street, Chicago, IIl.; 

Ralph W. Emerson, 918 Westchester Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 

F. P. Theller, 1973 North Halsted Street, Chicago, IIl.; 

J. MacBride, 347 Grass Street, Buffalo, N. Y., formerly in the 
leather business ; 

M. F. Scheuman, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 


W. P. Long and J. E. Havens, formerly in the meat and grocery 
business at Avant, Okla. ; 


Newmark and Davis, formerly at 135 Greene Street, New York, 


"9 


Cosmopolitan Supply Company, Chicago, IIl., said to have been a 
co-partnership composed of G. W. Kellogg and a Mr. Lane. Kellogg is 
said to have gone to New York; 


Michael, Louis and Ida D. Adams, formerly doing business as the 
Adams Company at Spokane and later at Walla Walla, Wash.; 


David Krom and Meyer Rothstein, making the firm of Krom & 
Rothstein, of Bakersfield, Cal., now thought to have gone to the Pacific 
Northwest, possibly as far as British Columbia ; 


Gus Moos, formerly of Shiff & Moos, in the clothing business at 721 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 


The Worker Publishing and Ptg. Company, of which W. E. Stoner, 
Bisbee, Ariz., was manager. Stoner was last heard of at Pecos, Texas; 


J. E. Buckley, engaged in the general store business at Mercedes, 
Texas, until July 3, 1911, thought to have gone to Tampico, Mex., then 
returned to the United States at New Orleans, La. 


W. P. Osborne, North Takima, Washington, last heard of at 
Baker City, Oregon; 


When you send a property statement blank for your customer to 
fill out do not stand for omissions in filling in the various questions 
without inquiring reasons for these omissions. Sometimes an omission 
is virtually a concealment of a weak position, exposure of which would 
destroy the very credit which is sought. 
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QUESTIONS OF LAW OF INTEREST TO CREDIT MEN. 
I, 


A member of the Association states that he has on several occa- 
sions been compelled to wait for payment from customers whose 
business had been disposed of, customers having previously given a 
note in extension of the account. The question is whether or not the 
customer can be held on a note containing such a clause as follows: 


“This note is’ accepted only as an extension of an open 
account, the same being for merchandise sold on certain terms, 
with the understanding that the bills become due and payable 
when the purchaser suspends payment on account, gives a chattel 
mortgage, suffers a fire loss or sells out, and it is, therefore, 
expressly understood that this note is given and accepted with 
the same consideration.” 


The Legal Department states that a note to which this clause 
is attached would probably not become payable upon the happening 
of any of the conditions, for the language is to a certain extent ambig- 
uous and might very well be taken to mean that the bills would become 
due and payable on the happening of the contingency, but not the 
note, in other words, there is no express statement that the note shall 


become due on the happening of the contingency, and the following 
form is suggested: 


“This note is accepted only as an extension on an open 
account, the same being for merchandise sold on certain terms, 
and at the option of the holder, shall become due and payable 
immediately upon the maker suspending payment, the giving of 
a chattel mortgage, suffering a fire loss, or selling out.” 


This clause would be binding upon the maker, and the note would 
become due on the happening of any of the conditions. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that in addition to this clause, the note 
should be in the usual form, that is to say, it must be for a certain 
sum and it must be due at a certain fixed period after date, otherwise 
the note would not be good, for the conditions named might never 
happen. 

II. 


A member asks if the following clause incorporated in a chattel 
mortgage is legally binding: 

“Provided, however, that this mortgage is also to secure all 
credits extended by mortgagee to mortgagor during the time the 
principal indebtedness or interest thereon remains unpaid, in whole 


or in part, and is not be become void until all such credits have been 
satisfied.” 


The Legal Department replies there is no reason why this clause 
in a chattel mortgage should not be binding, provided the mortgage 
is filed according to the law of the state in which it is made, or in 
which the property is located. Some particular state may have statutes 
against such a clause, but this would be exceptional. 


III. 


A member of:the Association asks for interpretation of ‘the 
exemption laws of Alabama and Georgia as touches partnership, the 
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law in Alabama providing for homestead exemption, the value of 
which may be $2,000, certain household effects and personal property 
amounting to $1,000. The question is whether a partnership composed 
of two men could together claim double the exemption of individual 
ownership. 

The Legal Department declares that no property, whether real 
or personal, held or owned as partnership property, or purchased with 
partnership funds for partnership purposes, shall be subject to home- 
stead or other exemptions. A further feature of the exemption law 
in Alabama is that exemption may be waived either in a note or in 
a separate instrument as to personal property, but homestead property 
can only be waived by a separate instrument in writing subscribed 
by the party and attested by one witness. If the party waiving is 
married, the voluntary signature of the wife must appear on the 
instrument and must be acknowledged by her as her signature. 

In Georgia the exemption is $1,600, either in real or personal 
property, or both. The debtor may claim fifty acres of land and 
five acres in addition for each child, together with the houses and 
improvements on such land, provided they do not exceed in value 
the sum of $200, and the land must be agricultural land, not containing 
a factory or other building of that kind, exceeding $200 in value. In 
lieu of agricultural land, the debtor may claim land within a township, 
city or other municipal corporation, worth $500, and in addition cer- 
tain household and personal articles. These two classes of exemption 
are separate and distinct, and the debtor must take his choice between 
the two—he cannot claim both. Each partner is entitled to homestead 
exemption in partnership lands, and to an exemption out of the 
personal property of the firm; therefore, if there are two partners, 


each one may claim $1,600, making a total exemption out of the firm 
assets, of $3,200. 


IV. ; 


A salesman sells a bill of goods, part of which is subject to a 
trade discount and the other part at net prices. Through an oversight 
in billing, the invoice is sent with trade discount deducted from the 
entire shipment, and this error was not discovered until a duplicate 
order was received which showed the list price and discount which 
the customer expected to get. Can the customer be held responsible 
for the difference between corrected invoice and original invoice? 

The Legal Department states that if a salesman makes a contract 
with a customer, by the terms of which part of the goods sold are 
subject to a trade discount and the other part is sold at net terms, 
and through a clerical oversight the invoice is sent, making trade 
discount on the entire lot, this error does not change the original con- 
tract made between the customer and the salesman, and the customer 


is bound to pay for the goods according to the terms of the original 
contract. 
V. 


A member of the Association recently went into a composition 
conducted under the bankruptcy law, in which the creditors accepted 
a settlement of 33% per cent., a portion of which was payment in 
cash, but the bulk in notes running from six months to twenty-four 
months in length. After two of the notes had fallen due and been 
paid, the bankrupt found he could proceed no further, and the 
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question is now asked whether otir member had a claim against the 
bankrupt only of the amount of the two notes unpaid, and whether 
they are worth more than simply an open account. 

The Legal Department replied that the claim of the member is 
simply upon the two notes. But through this case an important fact 
is brought out: That the right way to carry out compositions where 
any portion of the consideration consists of promissory notes or of 
deferred payments is to make the composition agreement and decree 
provide that the original petition in bankruptcy is to remain pending 
until the final payment on the composition. Had this course been 
pursued in the case in point, the creditors who had entered the 
composition would have been able to go back to their original claim, 
making this the basis for their new claim minus such cash and note 
payments as had already been made. It is hard enough to get a 
dividend, but when one gets a dividend on a dividend it is a sure sign 
that somebody has made a mistake somewhere along the line, and 
probably the mistake was that the original petition in bankruptcy was 
not arranged to continue until the final payment under the composi- 
tion. Every credit man who goes into a composition with deferred 
payments, therefore, should see to it that the decree provides that the 
bankruptcy case shall be kept pending until the last payment is made. 
A composition where part of the consideration is deferred should 
always be dependent upon “payment.” The bankrupt will always 
try in such cases to get the decree to read so that the acceptance of 
the notes will constitute the composition, but this attempt should 
be frustrated, and creditors insist that not the acceptance of the 
notes, but the payment thereof shall be the carrying out of the 
composition, and the decree of confirmation must read in that way. 


Boston Credit Men Planning Closer Co-operation in Bankruptcy Cases. 


The Bankruptcy Committee of the Boston Credit Men’s Association 
is recommending to all members the adoption of some plan which would 
encourage the more frequent resort to co-operation in failure cases, thus 
cutting out the expenses and delays of court procedure. 

Each member of the association has had the matter placed before him 
in the following communication : 

“Tt is quite generally believed that great benefit would be derived by 
the members of the Boston Credit Men’s Association if some plan was 
adopted whereby creditors’ interests in bankruptcy or insolvent estates 
could be consolidated and worked in unison. It is suggested that imme- 
diately upon receipt by any member of a notice or information of any 
failure or of an impending failure, such member shall immediately confer 
with the association’s secretary, who shall ascertain the names of other 
members interested and call a meeting of such creditors, at which time 
the general situation can be considered and the claims of the various 
members placed in the hands of a committee, consisting of two or more 
members who are creditors, so that any action in the case will be taken 
with a full knowledge of existing circumstances and with the co-operation 
of interested creditors. It is believed that this plan, worked out to its 
logical conclusion, will put bankruptcy cases into the control of the cred- 
itors themselves and thus prevent a dissipation of assets.” 

This plan of getting together in bankruptcy cases was suggested by 
two or three cases arising lately in the Boston territory in which the 
creditors were unable to secure the names of other Boston creditors, and 
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the association was appealed to to help in securing this information. 
The Credit Interchange Bureau played a very important part in this 
work, and a large number of creditors in both cases were immediately 
put in touch with each other. At the next meeting of the Boston asso- 
ciation, the Bankruptcy Committee will endeavor to have a definite plan 


to recommend, for which it hopes to get the support of the general 
membership. 


COLLECTION CHARGES ON NOTES. 
M. C. Bapcer, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


In the August BuLLeTIN, attention is called to “cases of 
exorbitant collection charges on notes or drafts put through country 
banks.” 

At one time we had the same difficulty with our customers’ notes, 
as is there cited, but since adopting the following form,of note, we have 
had but little trouble on that score: 


De tutnitiedinbia PE! "US, gh beaascbed ecb eleSe Geu Vie due ss ae 
Aaa ech eh endbwwded woke oe abu he koe after date, without grace, 
iitebe ka promise to pay to the order of........... 


ee ee) 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee Oe ee eee eee eH HEHEHE HHH HES HEHEHE HHH EHH HEHEHE HHT 


with exchange and all collection charges and interest before and after 
maturity at the rate of ...... * per cent. per annum until paid. 


This note shall, at the option of the holder, become at once due and payable, 
if any change take place in the ownership of the business of the maker, or if his 
stock of goods be damaged by fire or if he become insolvent, or fail to pay any other 
indebtedness to the payee hereof at maturity, or if he be sued by any other 
creditor, or if a chattel mortgage be placed on his stock of goods. 


eee e ee eee eee eee eee = =—=—=——lUllllllllhlL Oe Oe eee eee Eee 





Our notes are made payable at the maker’s own bank, and are 
sent out subject to protest, if note, interest, exchange and all charges 
are not paid. 

When a note is discounted at our bank, or sent for collection 
through our bank, (no notes being sent direct to place of payment) 
the following slip is attached to the note. 


Full amount of this note and interest 
must be remitted, as maker agrees to pay 
all charges, if any. 


A few days before the note is due, a notice is sent to the 
maker so as to reach him the day, or the day before the note is due, 
as follows; 


ee 
ee 
see eee ewe ee eee 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eey SEU LGN, Ah «eee e ene eeeeeeeseeeeseeeseeee 


ee ee ee 


Any charge on this note, other than interest, is made by your 
bank for which we are in no way responsible. 


Yours truly, 
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This puts it up squarely to the maker, if his own bank is 
robbing him. 

Once in a great while the country bank, in remitting, will deduct 
its charges from the amount of the note, but I would say that on 
not more than 5 per cent. of our notes do we have any trouble along 
this line. When such is the case, we immediately write to the 
customer that if we grant him additional time on a past due account, 
it must be without expense to us. As he agreed to pay this fee, we 
have charged the same to his account. We suggest to him that as 
the charge was made entirely by his own bank, if he will take the 
matter up with them, they will undoubtedly refund the amount to 
him, as no bank would willingly make such a charge to a valuablé 
depositer. 

The saving clause on the note might be changed so as to read, 
“with the bank’s charge for exchange, collecting and remitting.” 
The bank’s charge is easily ascertained. It affects no one but the 
maker, for if the note is not paid there is no charge. The endorsers 
are liable only for the note and interest, and the owner of the note 
receives all that is due him. 


In commenting on the above the legal department of the Asso- 
ciation emphasizes the following points: 

The rate of interest must not exceed the rate legal in the debtor’s 
state. A list of the legal interest rates in the various states is given 
in the Credit Men’s Diary, 1911, at page 132. The highest rate (in the 
absence of agreement) in Illinois, Louisiana and Michigan is 5 per 
cent. per annum; in all other states and territories at least 6 per 
cent. is allowed. 

The provision for collection charges before maturity makes this 
note non-negotiable. The Negotiable Instrument Law expressly 
provides that the negotiability of a note will not be affected if the 
provision is added for the costs of collection or an attorney’s fee in 
case payment shall not be made at maturity. 

The idea is that the amount of the note must be a sum certain 
and the courts have held that if collection fees are added before 
maturity that the sum is not certain; but the addition of fees after 
maturity does not affect the amount of the note until after it has 
fallen due and for that reason they hold that notwithstanding the 
addition of the clause, the sum is still certain up to the time of 
maturity. 


A Fraudulent Bankrupt Brought to Punishment Through the Utah 
Association of Credit Men. 


In the sentence of E. A. Nye to one year in the federal prison at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, the Utah Association of Credit Men feels that a 
lesson has been furnished dishonest and unscrupulous debtors.-. Prior 
to August, 1909, Nye was engaged in business in Garfield, Utah. . At that 
time he was owing his creditors close to $5,000 and had assets of about 
$4,500. During the latter part of that month, he transferred all his 
property to a third person. Shortly thereafter, three members of the, . 
association filed a petition in the United States court, asking that.Nye be 
adjudicated a bankrupt. The Utah Association of Credit Men was 
elected trustee of his estate in bankruptcy and filed a suit to have the 
conveyance of real estate set aside and also to recover the value of the 
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personal property transferred by Nye. It was successful in this suit. 
The association then called the attention of the United States attorney 
to the evidence brought out in the trial, and furnished him with the facts 
in the case, and the matter was then referred to the grand jury, which 
promptly indicted Nye in having concealed from his trustee property be- 
longing to his estate in bankruptcy. It is believed that the outcome of 
this case will have a deterrent effect upon other debtors who might 
be purposed as Nye was. 






















EXPORT FINANCING NOT UNDERSTOOD BY 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Drafts Can Be Disposed of as Soon as Merchandise is Shipped and 
the Long-Credit Bugbear Disappears. 
By LioneL SAMUEL, D1iRECTOR AND JOINT MANAGER OF CAMMELL, LAIRD 
& Co., NEw YorK, IN THE NEw YoRK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


The advocates of the reciprocity treaty principle lay great stress on 
the increase in exports from this country as being the leading benefit that 
will accrue. No doubt this will result in the case of staple articles on 
which duties will be reduced by reciprocating countries. Reciprocity also 
will help exports to a certain extent by making it easier for many classes 
of goods to compete successfully in foreign markets with similar products 
of other nations, but it will not automatically place the export trade of 
the world in our hands as some seem to think. This will have to be 
worked out and fought for just as strenuously as is trade at home. 

We have nothing to fear from our foreign competitors in the matter 
of cost of production. It is a well known fact that American goods can 
be turned out cheaper and—when the manufacturer wants to—better 
than any in the world. We could surpass any or all of the great export 
trading nations of Europe if we were as good salesmen as we are manu- 
facturers. The main reason why American manufacturers as a rule 
do not enjoy any significant proportion of the export trade lies in the 
fact that comparatively few of them have succeeded in getting their 
goods before foreign consumers and in meeting competitors on the same 
basis. This is because very few know how. 

The average manufacturer who concludes that he wants to get some 
foreign trade goes about it in one or two ways. Both of them are easy 
and neither produces much result. He either begins corresponding and 
sending circulars to the New York commission merchants, or else he 
appoints an agent in New York City. Frequently this agent is a sales- 
man or some other person from the works whose recommendation is that 
he “knows the goods.” Sometimes he is a man who will work on a 
straight commission and depend on representing a dozen or more dif- 
ferent concerns in order to gain the equivalent of a modest salary. Nine 
times out of ten this agent does no more than call on the export com- 
mission merchants and ask them if they have any orders in his line. 
These foreign buyers, traders and shippers of merchandise are not inter- 
ested in any particular make or brand. They merely execute the orders 
that they receive from their customers abroad for whatever may be 
designated. Therefore, the letters and circulars that they get from the 
manufacturers make little or no impression on them. The personal 
solicitation of the manufacturer’s agent brings no better result. 

The main reason for this blinding desire to deal solely with the 
export commission merchant is that the exporter buys on the same terms 
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as any one else in this country—cash or an approved short time creditt. 
The manufacturer thinks that if he sold his goods direct to the con- 
sumers in foreign lands he would have to give long time on his accounts. 
He has heard of six months or a year’s credit given by English and 
German houses to their customers, and he cannot understand how they 
are able to do it. 

It is true that customers in every part of the world are accustomed 
to buying on extended credit, for it takes such a length of time for their 
goods to reach them. It is a trade custom of long standing, but it 
frightens away American manufacturers simply because they are under 
the impression that they must be out of their money from the time the 
goods are shipped until they are received at destination and rernitted for. 

As a matter of fact this is not the case. A bill of goods sold on 
go days’ time does not mean that 90 days must elapse after shipment is 
made before remittance is received. In reality, a manufacturer doimg 
business with a reliable purchaser in a foreign country can get his money 
easier and more quickly than he can from customers in his home town. 
He can dispose of his draft on his customer in Asia or Africa or South 
America as soon as shipment of the goods is made. Further than that, 
he can do it without any cost whatever to himself. All his expertses, 
such as commission, interest, etc., are included in the invoice and the 
value of the draft. The rate of exchange more than covers the collectiosm 
charges. Thus the bugbear of the manufacturer as regards export trade 
is swept out of the way at once. 

The manufacturer who wishes to get a foothold and ultimately a 
big business in the line of export trade should go about it intelligently. 
In the first place he should secure an agent who has a good knowledge of 
the export trade and one who, from experience knows just how to get 
into touch, by correspondence or otherwise, with foreign consumers and 
to place his goods before them in such a way that they will be interested 
instead of indifferent. This, however, is only part of the qualifications 
he should possess. He should know how to handle the financing of 
foreign shipments through the banks that are open to that branch of 
business. Such men are not to be picked up every day, but once they are 
found they are incalculably valuable to the manufacturer who gets them. 
The manufacturer, having secured a properly experienced agent, should 
not be niggardly in the expense of initiating and developing his export 
trade. 

The ideal agent of this sort is the one who will devote his entire 
time and energy to his business. He will know from experience how 
to get in touch direct with consumers in other countries. He will be 
able to advise the manufacturer as to the requirements of each market. 
He will not need to waste time or effort, either of his own or his em- 
ployer’s, in business experimenting. He will take care of the shipping 
and the liquidation of invoices, and will relieve the manufacturer of 
every detail of his department, leaving him free from every care except 
the proper manufacturing and packing of his goods. 

From all points of view the export trade is most desirable for the 
American manufacturer. In many respects it is of greater value than 
the domestic trade. There are dull times in business at home. There 
are periods of depression in certain countries abroad. But there is 
always good business somewhere in some part of the world. It cannot 
be universally stagnant everywhere at the same time. The concern that 
has created an outlet for its goods in many markets all over the world 
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is always sure of having good trade somewhere even when times are at 
their dullest in other places. Therefore, it is able to keep its works going 
when its domestic competitors are forced to shut down owing to the 
paralyzation of trade in the particular locality in which they have been 
doing all their business. 

Some of our large manufacturers in this country have developed 
export businesses of vast proportions. They have built up their foreign 
trade by going about it as systematically as they have their trade at home, 
and the result has been that this branch of commerce is scarcely less 
profitable than their domestic trade. Others can do as well. It is 
largely a question of getting the right sort of an agent. 


LETTING THE FUTURE CARE FOR ITSELF. 


A Philosophy Which Has No Place in the Credit Man’s Makeup. 

Thomas .A. Edison seems to have as little faith in the “Don’t 
worry” school of philosophy as Dr. Samuel Johnson had in his day. 
Dr. Johnson, as Boswell tells.us, was one day bored by a philosopher 
of the “Don’t. worry” school who depicted in glowing words the 
unmingled delight of living alone in the wildwood with one he loved 
and never going anywhere or seeing anybody. “A couple of cattle 
roving over a grassy prairie might take the same view of life,” replied 
the angry doctor. “We have each other’s company and enough to 
eat,” they might say, “and what more does a sensible creature want?” 
Dr. Johnson believed that life was more than meat and the body than 
raiment. While it may be wise not to take too much thought for the 
morrow, yet it is unsafe, as the world is constituted, to let the future 
take care of itself wholly. The old saying, “sufficient unto.the day 
is the evil thereof,” is true as far as it goes. 


SHADOWS OF CoMING EVENTS. 


Fix our minds as we may upon the blessedness of perfect peace, 
coming events will cast their shadows before and the worries which 
by good rights ought to be confined to next week will force themselves 
upon us this forenoon. Plato, in saying that man was a creature who 
looked before and after, included more than our physical eyesight in 
his meaning. He implied that the mind dwells in the past and future. 
Emerson and some of his recent disciples urge upon us the duty of 
living in the present, but when we turn to Henry Bergson, the latest 
and most brilliant of the philosophical stars, we are told that the 
present is a mere creation of the fancy. There is no such thing. 
Time is flowing by us and it flows constantly. It never stops to give 
us a chance to lay hold of an interval and cry, “This is present.” 
There is a future coming and a past that has slipped away from us, 
and if we think at all it must be about something that has already 
happened or something that is going to happen. 


Don’t CARE ATTITUDE. 


Fruitful reflection about what is going to happen almost takes 
the tone of worry. Since we cannot predict the future and are seldom 
sure that our wishes will be gratified, or our plans turn out well, 
how can we regard it with complete equanimity? The element of 
doubt is invariably present, and doubt means anxiety unless we take 
the “Don’t care” attitude. Of course, this state of mind has its 
charms. Father may die and mother may go to the poorhouse, but 
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our souls shall not be disturbed. The children may cry for bread 
and the cows go unmilked, but we will sit.serene under the vine and 
figtree and possess our souls in peace. It is safe to say that if a 
great many people had practised this philosophy the world would 
never have got ahead very fast. 


Wortp WITHOUT Worry. 


A. world without worry would be a world without affection or 
advancement. Everybody would be so fully occupied in preserving 
his own calm that he could spend no thought on any other person’s 
woes. Perfect tranquility implies perfect satisfaction with things as 
they are. The moment one begins to plan for something better 
he plunges into worry, and it never leaves him until he ejects every 
unselfish thought from his mind and centers all his mental powers on 
his own miserable ego. Pity is a species of worry. The man who 
has attained to unruffled calm would not permit the sorrows of his 
friends to disturb his soul. The philosopher who tells us not to worry 
really advises us to pull up all our affections by the roots, to take 
no vital interest in public affairs, to cut ourselves off from the joys 
and sorrows of our fellowmen and live in stupid paralysis of our 
faculties—Portland Oregonian. 


THE UNIFORM LAW OF SALES EXPLAINED. 
One of the Most Important Measures in the Great Body of the 
Law Merchant. 

New York has followed in line with the states of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island and Arizona and passed what 
is known as the Uniform Sales Act. It is found in Chapter 571 of the 
Laws of IQII. 

The act was drafted under the supervision of the Commissioners 
for Uniform State Laws. Generally speaking it makes no new sub- 
stantive law, but is, with perhaps a few minor exceptions, a codification 
of the principles of the general law of sales as laid down by the highest 
courts of the state, and in so doing simplifies the Law of Sales, so that 
under ordinary conditions even a layman, by reading its provisions, may 
know what his rights and liabilities are. 

The act is very lengthy and it would be not only impossible, but 
useless, to set it out in full in the BULLETIN; but perhaps it may be of 
interest to our members to learn some of its more important features. 

It must be borne in mind that the provisions of this act are important 
not only to members residing or carrying on business in the states in 
which it has been passed, but of interest to our members generally, for 
as the act is simply a codification of the rules governing sales as deduced 
from the rules laid down by the highest courts of a majority of the 
states of the Union, the provisions of the act will be applicable generally, 
and in most instances will indicate the right of the parties to a contract 
generally throughout the United States. In determining the validity of 
a contract the court, as a rule, looks to the law of the place in which 
the contract is made, and not the law of the place in which the contract 
is sought to be enforced, unless the contract is contrary to the policy 
of the place in which it is sought to enforce the contract, in which case 
the court will be bound by the law of its own place. The act makes no 
changes in this well-known rule. 

It re-enacts the old Statute of Frauds and provides that a contract 
to sell, or a sale of any goods or choses in action of the value of fifty 
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($50.00) dollars and upwards, shall not be enforceable by action unless 
the buyer shall accept part of the goods or choses in action, or give some- 
thing in earnest to bind the contract, or make some note or memorandum 
in writing signed by him or his agent, and this provision applies whether 
the goods are manufactured or not, and whether the delivery is to be 
immediate or in the future. If, however, the goods are to be manufac- 
tured by the seller especially for the buyer, and are not suitable for the 
sale to others in the ordinary course of the seller’s business, this section 
does not apply. It will always be safe, therefore, in transactions involving 
over fifty ($50.00) dollars, to have a memorandum embodying the gen- 
eral terms of the contract signed by the purchaser. 

In making the statute of frauds apply to a contract for goods not 
manufactured, the act has made a change in the law of some of the 
states in the Union. It has followed out the Massachusetts rule as laid 
down by ‘Mr. Chief Justice Shaw in the case of Mixer vs. Howarth (21 
Pick. 205), in which case the learned Chief Justice says: 

“When a contract is a contract of sale, either of an article then 
existing, or of articles which the vendor usually has for sale in the course 
of his business, the statute applies to the contract, as well where it is 
to be executed at a future time, as where it is to be executed immediately. 
* * * But where it is an agreement with a workman to put materials 
together and construct an article for the employer, whether at an agreed 
price or not, though in common parlance it may be called a purchase and 
sale of the article, to be completed in futuro, it is not a sale until an actual 
or constructive delivery and acceptance; and the remedy for not accept- 
ing is on the agreement.” 

The New York doctrine has been that if the goods are already manu- 
factured at the time of the sale the agreement of sale is within the statute 
and must have some memorandum in writing, while if the goods are not 
in existence, or have to be manufactured, they are not within the statute. 

The Massachusetts rule was adopted probably because it is the rule 
prevailing in most of the states of the Union, so that as the result of this 
section practically the only contract of sale that is not within the statute 
of frauds is one for goods to be manufactured by the seller especially for 
the buyer and not suitable for sale to others in the ordinary course of the 
seller’s business. As the question, whether or not the goods are suitable 
for others, would always be a question of fact and would be subject to 
many answers, as stated above, it will always be safer to have a memoran- 
dum of a contract even of this kind. 

If the goods forming the subject matter of the sale have, without 
the knowledge of the seller, been destroyed or perished when the agree- 
ment is made, the agreement is void; and if they have perished or been 
destroyed in part, the buyer may, at his option, treat the sale as void, 
or compel the seller to transfer so much of the goods as have not been 
destroyed or perished, upon payment of the full agreed price for that 
amount of goods.. And if the goods are destroyed or perished after the 
contract to sell, but before delivery, without any fault on the part of the 
buyer or seller, the contract is thereby voided. And in case only part 
of the goods are destroyed or perished, the same rule applies as in the 
case of part of the goods having been destroyed before the contract 
was made. 

The act provides that no affirmation of the value of the goods, nor 
any statement purporting to be a statement of the seller’s opinion only, 
shall be construed as a warranty. This provision follows the doctrine 
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as laid down by the courts; but great care should be taken in making 
such statements, for the courts are very apt to construe them as 
warranties. 

By the making of the contract to sell or by making the sale itself, 
the seller impliedly warrants that he has the right to sell the goods; 
that the buyer shall have peaceable possession of the same, and that they 
are not encumbered, unless the contrary intention appears from the 
contract itself. Of course, this section does not apply to sales by sheriffs 
or auctioneers or others professing to sell by virtue of law. 

Where goods are sold by description, there is an implied warranty 
that the goods shall correspond with the description ; and if they are sold 
by description and sample both, the goods must correspond with both 
description and the sample. 

There is no implied warranty as to the fitness of the goods sold for 
any particular purpose, unless (1) the buyer makes known to the seller, 
either expressly or by implication, the particular purpose for which the 
goods are required, and relies on the seller’s skill or judgment; (2) and 
the ‘goods are bought by description from a seller who deals in goods 
of that description when there is an implied warranty that the goods shall 
be of merchantable quality. 

If the buyer has examined the goods, there is no implied warranty 
as regards defects which such an examination ought to have revealed. 
There is no implied warranty as to the fitness of any patent or other 
trade-name articles for any particular purpose. 

If the goods are shipped to the buyer and the bill of lading is made 
out in the name of the seller, the seller thereby reserves title in himself. 

Where goods are shipped, and by the bill of lading are deliverable 
to the seller or his agent, the seller thereby reserves the property in 
the goods. But if, except for the form of the bill of lading, the property 
would have passed to the buyer on the shipment of the goods, the seller’s 
property in the goods is only for the purpose of securing performance 
by the buyer of his obligation under the contract so that if the goods 
are destroyed in transit through no fault of either party, the buyer is 
responsible for the loss, for they were at the time of the loss at the 
buyer’s risk. Of course, where goods are shipped and title is not to 
pass until the performance of certain conditions by the buyer, the risk 
would be on the seller. Where delivery has been delayed, either through 
the fault of the buyer or seller, the goods are at the risk of the party in 
fault, provided the loss would not have occurred except for such fault. 

In case of a sale at auction, unless a right to bid by or on behalf 
of the seller has been reserved, it shall not be lawful for the seller, 
either through himself or his agent, to bid at such a sale. 

The act provides that negotiable documents may be transferred in 
practically the same way as notes and bills of exchange; but neither a 
thief nor a finder who transfers such a document can transfer any 
right, title or interest to the goods represented by the doctiment, .and 
in this respect the act differs from the Negotiable Instrument Law. 
The person receiving the document by negotiation, provided the person 
transferring it to him shall not be either a thief or a finder, acquired not 
simply all the rights of his immediate transferer, but rights which the 
original transferer of the goods had. In other words, his rights are 
practically the same as those of a transferee of a note or bill of exchange. 
The transferer of such a document, unless a contrary intention appears, 
warrants that the document is genuine; that he has legal right to nego- 
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tiate it; that he has knowledge of no fact which would impair the 
validity or worth of the document; that he has the right to transfer 
the title to the goods, and that the goods fulfil all conditions which would 
have been implied if the contract of the parties had been to transfer 
without a document of title the goods represented by that document. 
The endorser of such a paper, however, is not liable for any failure of 
previous endorsers to fulfil their obligations. 

The transfer of a non-negotiable instrument gives the transferee 
all of the rights of his immediate transferer, but his title is subject to 
all prior equities in the goods. 

Unless it is otherwise agreed, delivery of the goods and payment 
therefor are concurrent conditions, and the purchaser must pay there- 
for on delivery. And if no place of delivery is named in the contract, 
or otherwise agreed upon, the place of the delivery is the seller’s place 
of business; or, if he has none, his residence. If no time for delivery 
is fixed, the goods must be delivered within a reasonable time. 

The buyer is not bound to accept a quantity of goods less than he 
contracted for; but if he accepts or retains the quantity delivered, know- 
ing that the seller is not going to perform his contract in full, he must 
pay for them at the contract price. If, however, he has accepted part 
of the goods thinking that the seller would send the balance, and has 
disposed of them, he need not pay more than the fair value to him of 
the goods so received. If more than the quantity he agreed to buy is 
delivered to the buyer, he may reject the entire lot. But if he accepts the 
entire lot and does not send back the goods in excess of the quantity 
contracted for, he must pay for the entire lot at the contract price. 

Whether in installment contracts each installment is to be paid for 
on delivery, the act leaves as a question of fact, as it does also the ques- 
tion as to whether the failure of the purchaser to take delivery of one 
installment, or to pay for one installment is such breach of the contract 
as to warrant the seller in refusing to perform the balance of the con- 
tract. 

Unless the contract requires the purchaser to deliver the goods to 
the buyer at a particular place, or to pay the freight or cost of trans- 
portation to the buyer, delivery to the carrier for purpose of trans- 
mission to the buyer is deemed a delivery to the buyer, unless the con- 
trary appears by the contract. The seller is bound to make such a 
contract with the carrier on behalf of the buyer as may be reasonable, 
having regard to the nature of the goods and other circumstances of 
the case. And if he omits to do so, and the goods are lost or damaged 
in transit, the purchaser may refuse to consider the delivery to the 
carrier as a délivery to him, or he may hold the seller liable for such 
damage as is caused by the seller’s neglect. If the seller knows, or 
should know, that it is usual to insure goods of the kind shipped and he 
neglects to notify the buyer so as to enable him to insure them during 
their transit, the goods are at the risk of the seller. 

If goods have not been examined by the purchaser, he is not deemed 
to have accepted them until he has had a reasonable opportunity for 
such an examination, and the seller is bound to afford the buyer such 
an opportunity. But where goods are delivered to a carrier upon the 
terms that they shall not be delivered to the buyer until lie has paid the 
price, whether the goods are marked C. O. D. or otherwise, the buyer is 
not entitled to examine them until he has paid the price. But in the 
absence of an express or implied agreement of the parties, acceptance of 
the goods by the buyer does not discharge the seller from liability for 
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damages for the breach of any promise or warranty. But if after the 
acceptance of the goods the buyer fails to give notice to the seller of the 
breach of any promise or warranty within a reasonable time after the 
buyer knows, or ought to know of such breach, the seller shall not be 
liable therefor. 

This changes the generally accepted rule as to express warranties. 
Ordinarily the buyer could retain the goods, and if he so desired, say 
nothing about the breach of the warranty until sued for the purchase 
price, at which time he could set up a counterclaim for his damages by 
reason of the breach of the warranty. Under this act he must now notify 
the seller within a reasonable time after the discovery of the breach; 
otherwise he has lost his right of action. 

This change is undoubtedly a good: one for under the old rule the 
seller could never know when he was going to be subjected to a suit 
for breach of warranty. It is undoubtedly true that having given an 
express warranty he should be compelled to stand by it; but, on the other 
hand, it seems only fair that having given the express warranty in good 
faith he should be notified of any defect in the goods, so that he might 
have an opportunity of remedying it and not be at the mercy of his 
vendee. Of course this reasoning would only apply in a case where the 
seller had already been paid for his goods, for it would only be in such 
a case that he would not receive notice of a defect in his warranted 
article. The amendment follows in line with the rule that the courts gen- 
erally are adopting, namely; to deal in a spirit of equity with all parties 
rather than to hold each one strictly to the letter of his contract. 

A buyer is not bound to return goods wrongfully delivered but need 
only notify the seller that he refuses to accept the same. 

The act gives an unpaid seller the usual right of unpaid sellers, to 
wit; the right to retain the goods subject to a lien for the purchase price 
in case of insolvency, the right of stoppage in transit, the right of re-sale, 
and if he is compelled to re-sell the goods, he may recover from the buyer 
the damages for any loss occasioned by the breach of the contract, and it 
is not essential to the validity of such re-sale that notice of such re-sale 
should be given to the original purchaser. The seller, however, is 
bound to exercise reasonable care and judgment in making a re-sale. He 
may make it either by public or private sale, but under ordinary circum- 
stances it would be better to have the sale public, for then there can be 
no question of his using proper judgment. The seller, however, should 
not exercise this right of re-sale until the buyer has been in default for 
an unreasonable time. What this unreasonable time is, is of course, 
a question of fact. 

The act provides for bringing an action for damages for non-accept- 
ance of goods in case the buyer wrongfully neglects to or refuses to 
accept and pay for the goods, and the measure of damages is the estimated 
loss directly resulting in the ordinary course of events from the buyer’s 
breach of contract. And it is further provided that where there is an 
available market for the goods in question, the measure of damages, in 
the absence of special circumstances showing proximate damage of a 
greater amount, is the difference between the contract price and the 
market or current price at the time or times when the goods ought to 
have been accepted, or if no time was fixed for acceptance, then at the 
time of the refusal to accept. And if while labor or expense of material 
are necessary on the part of the seller to enable him to fulfill his contract, 
the buyer repudiates the contract or notifies the seller to proceed no 
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further therewith, the buyer shall be liable to the seller for no greater 
damage than the seller would have suffered if he did nothing toward 
carrying out the sale after receiving notice of the buyer’s repudiation, or 
countermand of the same. The profit the seller would have made if the 
contract or the sale had been fully performed shall be considered in 
estimating such damages. 

If the goods have not been delivered and the buyer manifests his 
inability to perform his part of the contract, the seller may totally rescind 
his part of the contract by giving notice of his intention so to do to the 
buyer. 

The act provides for an action for conversion in case the seller 
wrongfully refuses to deliver the goods to the buyer after title has passed 
to him. 

In case the seller refuses to deliver the goods, and title in the goods 
has not passed, the buyer may sue him for damages, and the measure of 
damages is the loss directly and naturally resulting in the ordinary course 
of events from the seller’s breach of the contract. 

Where a seller has broken a contract to deliver specific or ascertained 
goods, the court having the powers of a court of equity, may, if it thinks 
fit, on the application of the buyer direct that the contract shall be per- 
formed specifically without giving the seller the option of retaining the 
goods on payment of damages. 

This provision may have the effect of inducing the court to be more 
liberal in actions for specific performance of contracts for the sale of 
personal property. As a rule courts have not looked with favor on such 
actions, and have confined themselves almost entirely to specific perform- 
ance in cases where real estate was involved, or sometimes in sales of 
personal property where the plaintiff would suffer irreparable damage if 
the contract were not performed specifically. 

If this provision has the effect of making the courts more liberal in 
granting specific performance it will undoubtedly do much good. Here- 
tofore the courts have refused to grant specific performance of contracts 
for the sale of personal property on the ground that the plaintiff could 
always be compensated by money damages. Yet there are many instances 
where this would not be actually true, for it might be that the particular 
piece of personal property the purchaser desired to have he could get no 
where else, and the failure of the seller to deliver it to him might cause 
him considerable damage or inconvenience which could never be com- 
pensated by money. 

The usual remedies for breach of warranty are given; but where 
goods have been delivered to the buyer he cannot rescind the sale if he 
knew of the breach of warranty when he accepted the goods; or if he 
fails to notify the seller within a reasonable time of the election to 
rescind ; or if he fails to return, or offer to return, the goods in substan- 
tially as good a condition as they were at the time they were transferred 
to him. This, as stated before, probably changes the generally accepted 
theory of the effect of a breach of an express warranty, which is that 
no notice to the seller is necessary. 

The provisions of the act do not apply, unless so stated, to any 
transaction in the form of a contract to sell, or a sale which is intended 
to operate by the way of a mortgage, pledge, charge or other security. 

The above is a general summary of the provisions of the act. As 
first stated, except in a few instances, it does not change the General 
Law of Sales, It does, however, settle to a certain extent several very 
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much mooted questions. On the other hand, it still leaves open questions 
that have never been finally determined. For instance, the effect of a 
purchaser in an instalment contract refusing to pay for one or more 
instalments. 

The act is intended to be a uniform act, and while there may be 
some minor changes in it as passed in the various states, the substance 
of the act, as passed, is identical. Practically, the only difference is in 
the amount of the value of the goods for which it is necessary to have a 
written memorandum of sale. The act as drawn by the commission sets 
this as $500. In the New York act, it is $50; in Ohio it is $2,500, while 
in the Connecticut act it is $100, so that the statute of each state must 
be examined before this amount can be determined. 


WHAT WE NEED IS TO INSTIL INTO THE PEOPLE’S 
MIND, A WHOLESOME FEAR OF THE FIRE MONSTER. 


By Frank S. Fiacc, PresipENt oF NEw YorkK ASSOCIATION OF 
Crepit MEN. 


An astonishing fact in connection with the enormous fire waste 
Situation in this country is the indifference displayed by authorities, 
employers, parents and even insurance people to the subject of 
discipline in contending with fire and education of employees, servants 
and children in common causes of fire. As one goes about through 
our streets and into the warehouse, the store, the institution, the home, 
he sees lighted matches cast aside with the utmost carelessness, chil- 
dren bearing embers and torches from bonfires scattering them about 
regardless of their surroundings, highly inflammable goods carelessly 
handled in alarming proximity to blazing, movable gas jets, explosive 
materials used for all purposes in most reckless fashion, or once again 
we will find gas jets allowed to burn in obscure places where an 
increase of the pressure would send forth a pillar of fire. 

So long as such indifference to fire exists we are going to have 
their visitations in present frequency; so long as the campaign of 
education is neglected conditions such as the present will continue 
to exist. The only efforts being made to prevent the possibility of 
fire are individual and such efforts are at best highly sporadic. 

In fact it seems to be the last duty expected of us to concern 
ourselves with the subject of fire protection and prevention. We are 
most careful to obey the rules with respect to blocking our sidewalks 
with goods, perfectly willing to follow the directions of the officer 
who regulates the traffic in our streets, make no great objections to 
complying with the rules of the transportation companies, street rail- 
ways, the many and varied public and private enterprises which we 
patronize ; in fact there is not an hour of the time we are out of our 
homes or offices that we are not complying with rules of some sort to 
which we are subjected, yet we follow not the rules which concern 
our greatest peril, for in that case we seem not to have formulated 
any rules at all. 

If it could be made obligatory upon us through national, state 
or municipal legislation to avoid fire as we would murder, assault or 
robbery, or a thousand and one other crimes, the serious attention of 
the people would be directed to this subject and it would come about 
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that a man could not be a law abiding citizen who did not use the 
same effort to prevent fire that he now does to keep well within the 
existing laws of all sorts and kinds which he is expected to heed. 

There is no reason why the present paid departments of scientific 
fire fighters should not be augmented by hundreds of thousands of 
plain clothes fire men and women making a mighty army bent upon 
the prevention of further fire waste. Every building in the land could 
all the time be under the protection of this army of fire preventers, 
and all that would be needed would be a general understanding of 
what are the causes of fire and methods of fighting it on the part of 
the older heads and proper and effective education for the younger 
ones. It is not too early to begin with the childhood and a lesson 
taught in infancy will dwell in that mind forever. And what can 
the school do in this effort for better conditions? 

Within ten miles of New York City there is a public school build- 
ing in which five hundred pupils are at work. It is a beautiful struc- 
ture with every modern appliance for the health, convenience. and 
safety of the pupils. But it was realized that this was not enough 
and an ex-member of the: fire department of the town voluntarily 
interested himself in the matter and installed a system both of pro- 
tection and education. 

In construction the building is excellent. There are fourteen 
class-rooms on the first and second floors and an auditorium seating 
the entire school membership on the third floor. At each end of the 
building are exits from all floors leading to a fire well, all exit doors 
opening outward. As soon as school is assembled in the morning 
the fire patrol, made up of the larger boys who are appointed to this 
post because of meritorious conduct, making it a post of honor, is 
distributed about the building. Each entrance and exit door is daily 
examined by them. They release all catches and the doors are made 
ready to push open on the slightest pressure from within. A perfect 
system of patrol throughout the lower floors including the basement 
is maintained during exercises in the auditorium, and immediately upon 
the discovery of the slightest indication of fire an alarm bell is 
sounded and the entire building is emptied in less than sixty seconds. 
It seems almost incredible, yet this is the actual record with every 
child safely landed a respectable distance away from the school. 

While all this has been going on, part of the patrol is fighting 
the fire with the appliances always at hand and the others are at their 
stations assisting in the exit of the pupils. It is safe to predict that 
should a fire occur in that school building not only would every pupil 
and teacher escape, but the fire would be stopped, to use an Hibernian- 
ism, before it began. 

Aside from the lesson of discipline which this system inculcates, 
every pupil knows the system employed and the reason for its employ- 
ment and this means in that building there are five hundred young 
fire fighters being trained whose influence will be confined not alone 
to the school but will reach into the hundreds of homes which they 
represent. My point is that if fear of fire could be put into the hearts 
of our children, and it would seem that this could best be done 
through our public school system,—it would not be long before the 
fire peril would be reduced to a minimum. Give the boy or girl to 
understand that the responsibility rests upon his or her shoulders; 
teach them meanwhile the reasons therefor and you will be educating 
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an army that will do more good and save this country more millions, 
now wasting each year, than anything else that could be devised. 

Carelessness must have a starting point. In the careless home 
are bred careless children who continue to be careless about all things, 
in shop, in factory and in the various institutions in which they do 
their work and this carelessness exhibits itself especially in their 
attitude toward fire. 

Couple with the above effort for a more intelligent view of fire 
waste evils, the scientific methods employed and adopted in our 
present day equipment of modern buildings and it would seem that 
fire waste must be reduced to a point beyond which the men of to-day 
would hardly dream is possible. 

Important as is the study of fireproof construction, yet even more 
fundamental, as I contend, is the effort to instill into the minds of our 
people, and especially the youth of the land, a wholesome fear of the 
monster FIRE, and a sentiment that the man or women or child who 
is careless with fire is a public enemy who must in some way be 
made to feel the protest of right minded citizens. 


ESSENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN OPENING A NEW 
ACCOUNT. 


First Paper. 


By MatrHew J. ZeNzuis, OF THE LAWRENCE-HENSLEY Fruit Co., 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Three phases present themselves in passing upon a man’s credit. 
In order to illustrate my idea, I might suggest that we all know it 
is day when the sun is at its zenith; we all know it is night by the 
presence of the evening star, but when the sun is setting, when the 
sky is tinted with red and gradually turns to gray, a change takes 
place,—the turning of day into night, called “twilight,” but no one 
knows when day ends or night commences. This thought might be 
applied to an account. There is the account which shows up strong 
and clear as to financial responsibility and credit rating—‘“day”—then 
there is the account which is shown up as unquestionably bad in its 
financial and credit rating—“night.” It requires very little ability to 
pass upon these accounts, but the account which comes between 
these limitations, the “twilight account,” as it were, requires and 
tests the ability of the credit man. 

After ascertaining the financial strength of the applicant, there 
are three essentials which are of great importance in the extending 
credit—honesty, competency and antecedents. There is no set rule 
to ascertain the first essential—honesty. The second essential, com- 
petency, is more readily determined by conversation with the appli- 
cant, while the third essential, antecedents, is merely a matter of 
referring to past records. 

Statistics have shown that there have been greater losses owing 
to incompetency than to any other cause. The competency of a man 
may be of various degrees and depends on ruling conditions. I have 
known cases where parties have prospered in the mercantile business 
in farming countries, and “went broke” in mining camps. 

Tact must be employed in conversing with the applicant, in order 
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to bring out the desired information without becoming unduly 
inquisitive or in any way hurting the feelings of one who may be over- 
sensitive. More information can be obtained by asking questions 
in a casual manner and carrying on a general conversation, than by 
plying one with direct questions. Where direct questions are asked, 
it is quite plausible to believe that anything which might be detri- 
mental to the applicant would be denied, whereas when a little tact 
is used, a man may be made to commit himself—if not point blank, 
then in such a way that later investigation will bring out the desired 
information. 

In conclusion I might say that the ability of the credit man, his 
value to the house will depend most on his ability to get a line on 
the “twilight accounts.” 


Second Paper. 
By Henry MECKANER, OE Sov FriepDMAN & Co., NEw York, N. Y. 


Like every other question that was ever presented for discussion 
and solution, there is no regular or specified rule that will tell you 
fully and decisively the best rule for opening an account. If there 
were, the problem would be solved, and all discussion end. The 
credit department would then become merely mechanical and new 
accounts would be opened according to the rules of a text book. 

Probably the element which enters into the opening of a new 
account more than any other, and therefore is of prime importance, 
is the volume of profit made on the credit extended, and the demand 
for the article in question. As the profit and demand fluctuate, so 
must the methods and point of view of the credit man change. The 
credit department whose firm handles merchandise on which a large 
profit is made must necessarily use methods differing from those 
handling merchandise yielding a limited profit. If the article be in 
demand, different measures must also be taken, than if the article is 
not freely selling. 

There are, however, certain fundamental rules laid down by 
the laws of experience, which must be followed if the credit depart- 
ment is doing its full duty towards its firm. There should never be 
a new account opened on what is called a flyer or chance. The 
element of luck should play no part in the management of any suc- 
cessful business. There should be sufficient reasons in all cases why 
credit should either be given or refused, and no account should ever 
be opened where sufficient logical reasons cannot be given for the 
belief that the bill will be paid. 

The greatest care should be taken in acting on a first order. All 
phases of the issue must be considered. It is perhaps a greater cause 
for chagrin on the part of a credit man to turn down a man who stays 
in business and succeeds, than it is to give credit to a man who fails. 
No two cases are alike. Each must be judged individually and on 
its own merits. So far as the routine work and machinery of obtain- 
ing information is concerned, all that can be done is to send to the 
agencies for reports, obtain a financial statement of the firm’s con- 
dition, look up its character and antecedents of the owners, make a 
trade investigation as to how they are handling their account with 
others, and when possible have a personal interview with a member 
of the firm; after all this information is gathered together and studied 
carefully, comes the decision of the credit man. It is at this point that 
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quality of judgment must be used that distinguishes a good credit 
man from a poor one. A credit department following the above 
machinery of investigation, with its decisions guided by a man of 
experience, common sense and good sound judgment, rarely makes a 
mistake; failures will not come as a surprise, and will be foreseen 
as a rule. 

The whole system of giving credit is on a higher basis than ever 
before, and tends steadily to improve. Perhaps 95 per cent. of all 
business is conducted on the credit system, and this makes its 
importance in the mercantile world second to none. In its develop- 
ment the National Association of Credit Men has certainly done more 
to place it on a high and clean basis than any other institution, and 
to-day it is perhaps the most powerful business organization in this 
country. 


The Right and the Wrong Way to Figure Percentage of Profit. 


Among the causes of commercial failures appears in heavy percent- 
age “incompetence” and incompetence shows itself more, probably, in 
ignorance of what gross profit must cover than in any other way. Besides 
leaving out of consideration certain elements of expense which can not 
possibly be escaped, the fallacy of figuring the percentage of profit on the 
cost price instead of the selling price is frequently committed and it would 
be well if the selling end of every business might do what it could to 
expose this fallacy among the weaker customers of the house before wrong 
methods had brought the inevitable. 

A writer in the “Southern Merchant” elucidates the subject in a 
manner which simplifies it and makes it easy of mastery. He says: Every 
house should instruct the selling force in these important principles so that 
our salesmen may stir our customers up to the adoption of correct 
methods. One of the most important things for a merchant to consider 
is whether or not he has added to the expense account everything that 
belongs there. He will not forget his rent, or the salaries of his 
employees, nor will he fail to add light, heat and the cost of maintaining 
his horse. But has he figured in something for wear and tear on his 
equipment, for things will not last forever when in daily use, and, more 
important, for more often neglected, has he taken account of his own 
salary? He must have his living and it should be reckoned the same as 
the wages of anyone in his employ. 

Suppose, for example, he does business for one year, and finds at the 
end of that time he has sold goods to the amount of $20,000. Then if he 
has faithfully kept his books, he can cast up his expense account some- 
thing like this: 

Salary for self 

Employees’ wages 

Advertising 

Heat and light 

Wear and tear on fixtures 

Horse 


If he sold in the year goods to the amount of $20,000, and it costs 
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$4,000 to do so, it is clear that the expenses were 20 per cent. of the 
gross amount of the sales. Bear this particularly in mind—this per- 
centage is figured on the gross amount of the sales, and not on the cost 
price of the goods. 

Faulty profit figuring consists, in the first place, in taking the cost 
price of the goods to be sold, adding to it the percentage of expense 
figured on sales plus the amount of profit wanted and expecting to realize 
the desired percentage. 

For example, suppose the cost of doing business is 20 per cent., and 
one purchases a hundred dollars’ worth of some line he wishes to use 
as a leader, and is willing to sell at cost. He adds to the $100 
$20, selling for $120, and thinks he breaks even. But he does 
not. He loses 5 per cent. Why? Because that 20 per cent. must be 
figured on selling and not on cost price. He should have added $25, 
selling for $125, and the $25 he received above the $100 of cost would 
equal just 20 per cent. of the $125 for which he sold the goods. 

Now then, suppose one desires to start the year right, having 
determined to make his store pay a gross profit of 10 per cent. He has 
found that he must add 25 per cent. to cost price to come out without 
loss, so with the first hundred dollars’ worth of goods he has to price, he 
adds $25 for cost of doing business, and then adds 10 per cent. of that, or 
$12.50, and sells the lot for $137.50. Does he make 10 per cent.? Surely 
not. Deducting 20 per cent. of $137.50, the gross selling amount, which 
is $27.50, there is left $110, or $10 more than the first cost of the goods, 
and this is but little more than 7 per cent. of the $137.50 for which the 
stock was sold. 

From this, one finds that he must add more than 37% per cent. to the 
original cost, so he tries a little more, and makes it 40 per cent., thinking 
this is surely enough, and again he falls short, for 40 per cent. added to 
the first cost yields a trifle under 9 per cent. of profit. So he goes a little 
farther, and discovers finally that where cost of doing business is 20 per 
cent. and desired profit is 10 per cent., there must be added to the laid- 
down cost of goods sold 43 per cent. This is easily figured. Cost of goods, 
$100; add 43 per cent. and sell for $143; deduct 20 per cent. of selling 
amount, or $28.60; and one has left $114, or $14.40 more than first cost, 
and this is a trifle more than Io per cent. of selling figures. 

Bear this in mind thus: Cost of doing business, 20 per cent. ; desired 
gross profits, 10 per cent.; add 43 per cent. to cost of goods laid down 
at store. Fifty per cent. added to cost price will yield a gross profit of 
13 per cent. 

If the cost of doing business is only 15 per cent., then 33% per cent. 
added to cost price will yield 10 per cent. gross profit, and 43 per cent. 
added will yield 15 per cent. gross profit. 

If cost of doing business is 18 per cent., 40 per cent. added to cost 
price will yield 10 per cent. and 43 per cent. added will yield 12 per cent. 
gross profit. 

The explanation given here will illustrate the principle, however, and 
any merchant can go ahead and figure out for himself what he will have 
to add to make the profit he desires. The whole thing lies in figuring from 
the selling amount and not from the cost. It is on the business done, 
or the sales made, in other words, that the profit is to be made, and not 
on the price paid for goods which are yet to be sold. 

It is surprising how many experienced merchants go wrong on this 
proposition of making prices to obtain a reasonable percentage of profit. 
It is because they begin at the wrong end and as a result they will not 
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be able to make their accounts balance when they come to determine just 
where they stand. Another place where some are weak is that they some- 
times forget to add to the cost the transportation charges, or the drayage 
where deliveries to store are not made by their own teams. Of course, 
where one has his own teams to do the handling, and has already 
charged their maintenance to fixed expenses, this latter item is not to be 


figured in cost of the goods, for it finds its place in the cost of doing 
business. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF COMMERCIAL DISPUTES BY 
ARBITRATION. 


A Forward Movement Which Should Receive the Support of All 
Business Leaders. 


The attention of business men in every large center of the country 
should be directed to a plan which has recently been adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York to afford the business 
community a mechanism for the settlement of commercial disputes 
by arbitration. The advantages of resort to arbitration through which 
disputants may have the merits of their contentions reviewed by men 
quite probably experienced in the peculiar conditions of the lines of 
business involved, rather than by courts of law are so obvious as to 
scarcely need mention. 

By men who wish honestly to reach the substantial merits of 
a case at dispute, who have no desire to obscure the real issues under 
a maze of legal technicalities, the method of arbitration such as has 
been established by the New York Chamber of Commerce will be 
recognized as meeting a long felt want. For too long a time has it 
been possible through restrictions and difficulties of the law, con- 
formance with which has been costly almost to the point of extor- 
tion, to bring about those vexatious law’s delays, which, with great 
frequency, have meant positive defeat of justice. It seems strange 
that a way out from these evils has not been earlier discovered. 

In working out its plan the Chamber studied carefully the previous 
experiments with arbitration, which in its earlier history have been 
carried on, for the most part, with considerable success. And an 
investigation of the splendid work of the commercial courts of Europe 
was made but none of these, it was discovered, could be used as 
models because of fundamental differences in law, customs and view- 
points. 

Briefly the plan of the Chamber is this: Disputants in order 
to secure the Chamber’s means of arbitration, must sign a form of 
submission stating the nature of the controversy; the parties bind 
themselves voluntarily to submit the case and all matters connected 
therewith to the arbitrators and agree to abide by and perform the 
decision, award, orders an judgment that may be made under and 
by virtue of the submission ; and it is of importance to note that they 
agree that a judgment of the Supreme Court of the State of New York 
may be entered upon the award and they explicitly waive any right to 
withdraw from or revoke their submission after the arbitrators accept 
their appointment. 
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To the disputants is given the option, of selecting from the list 
of some two hundred members of the Chamber qualified to act, one 
individual as sole arbitrator or they may choose two arbitrators, 
neither of whom need be a member of the Chamber, who in turn shall 
designate a third person. 

Care has been used in forming the list of official arbitrators of 
the Chamber of Commerce to see that a great variety of businesses, 
trades and industries are represented, from all of which it will be 
seen that the system offers an unusual opportunity for simplifying, 
and expediting the settlement of business controversies. 

Arbitrators may be selected who are long familiar with the special 
and peculiar details of the line of business under consideration, their 
experienced judgment eliminating the long discussions and the exam- 
inations of experts to explain to judge and jury certain details essential 
for their understanding as in a case at law. 

Again under this system there is no reason for delays, because 
while. a court of law can hear but one case at a time, the arbitration 
service of the Chamber may have a dozen or more cases under con- 
sideration simultaneously without delay or conflict. The expense of 
the system will be small compared with cost of litigation, where a 
high priced counsel, the preparation of elaborate briefs, the many wit- 
nesses, make procedure expensive. The members of the Chamber 
perform their duties as arbitrators in a public spirit, working only 
for the general welfare and harmony of the business world. 

In considering the means of arbitrating controversies here described, 
it should be borne in mind that these courts are not established to effect 
compromises but their purpose is to determine the rights and wrongs of 
any controversy and make a final and definite award upon the subject 
matter considered. The arbitrators have the power to follow or disregard 
rules of law. All questions of law or fact upon which the rights of either 
party depend in the controversy are submitted for final decision to the 
arbitrators, but they may disregard the strict rules of law and evidence 
and decide according to their sense of equity. Even if the arbitrator be 
a lawyer, he may disregard the rules of law and decide according to his 
own idea of the justice of the case. 

This system so recently established in New York should have its 
counterparts in all trading centers throughout the country operating 
under the direction of the Chambers of Commerce or Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciations. He who is in the right should not have to submit to compromise 
as he now is doing every day, because of the vexatious conditions exist- 
ing in courts of law. The spirit of arbitration should be breathed into 
every phase of business as a means of conserving time, energy and friend- 
ships among men and between classes. 





The annual fall meeting of the Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Credit Men will be held at the New York headquarters, 
September 25 and 26, 1911. The Board will be glad to hear from 
every member who has a suggestion for better advancing our work 
in any of the many departments of the organization. Communications 


should be sent to O. G. Fessenden, Acting Secretary, 41 Park Row, 
New York City. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 
EFFICIENCY. 


By R. W. VANVALKENBURGH, WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
New York, N. Y. 


“PLAN Your WoRK—THEN WorkK Your PLAN.” 


The best results on collections come from working on a systematic 
plan, which begins with a request for payment when an account becomes 
due and ends only when the money is collected, hammering away at 
regular intervals with form letters, when they can be used effectively, 
but discriminating carefully in their use, and changing the forms fre- 
quently. 

Work on collections begins with the monthly statements. All state- 
ments should be out not later than the 5th of each month and it is pos- 
sible to have them out on the 3d. When you get statements from the 
bookkeeper divide them into three classes: 


1st—Those having items dated ‘only during the previous month ; 
2d—Those having items dated in the second previous month; 
3d—Those having items in the third previous month or prior. 


The first class may go without comment, as they are not due and 
will not be due this month. The second class should be copied, name, 
address and amount, then sent out marked “Please remit.” The copy 
will be kept until the 2oth, when you will write a form letter to those 
who have not paid. The third class you will associate with correspond- 
ence, either writing a letter to be sent with the statement, or noting the 
amount on correspondence and sending statement out without comment. 
During the last few days in the month, it is a good plan to write on nearly 
all of your overdue accounts, then when the statement comes through you 
can rush it out without a letter and it will act on the customer as a 
reminder of the letter received a few days before. 

Do not get into the habit of just asking for money,—call attention to 
indebtedness, first in a form letter, after that write such a letter as will 
appeal to the man you are writing to. In order to do this you must 
know your man. There is a considerable percentage of your customers 
to whom form letters should not be sent, and there is some question of 
their value after the first letter. I prefer to study each account, and 
write the letter that I think will bring the best result from the particular 
customer in hand, using model letters instead of form letters. By model 
letters, I mean letters that have been well thought out, and from which 
I can extract a well-turned phrase to meet the case in hand. Certainly 
it is a mistake to let a customer know you are writing him form letters. 

The second letter I have usually made to express my disappointment 
or surprise at not having received the remittance asked for in the previous 
letter, and taking at all times the stand in a firm, courteous manner ; that, 
as the amount is due, I am entitled to a remittance or an explanation. 

The third letter might call attention to the previous two, and notify 
that draft is being made through the bank with whom the customer does 
business. To provide this information, names of banks used by cus- 
tomers should be taken from incoming remittances and noted on the 
ledger. 

It is not worth while to apologize to your customers when you want 
them to pay up—for instance, asking them to pay because “we are in 
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need of funds,” or “have large obligations to meet.” You really want 
them to pay because the money is due, and if for any good reason they 
cannot pay, you should usually be willing to extend more time; but you 
are entitled to a reason, and most men will think more of you for saying 
what must be said in a straightforward business-like way, appealing, 
whenever possible, through your personal knowledge of them. In this 
connection, let me say that it is just about as important for the credit 
man to know the customer personally, as it is for the salesman to know 
him. There are a good many customers in every territory whose ac- 
— will be made larger when the credit man can see and talk with 
them. 

Insist that the books be kept posted up to date. You cannot pass 
credits, nor make collections intelligently unless you know how your 
accounts stand. If you cannot get action from other employees, go to 
your manager without hesitation and without delay; a man responsible 
for credits cannot afford to take chances on some one else’s poor work. 

Keep after the claim department all the time in the effort to keep 
accounts clean. 

Labor diligently to gain the confidence of salesmen but do not stand 
for any sales work that interferes with collecting on regular terms, except 
with the knowledge of the manager. If anyone gets better than regular 
terms you must be consulted and it is your duty to pass on them. Do not 
allow salesmen to make note settlements without consulting you. Advise 
freely and often with the salesmen regarding their customers and be 
liberal in extending credit, but make the distinction between liberality 
and recklessness, and when a customer whose account amounts to $500 
or more, ignores your correspondence, or you have reason to believe he 
is in trouble, you ought to get out and see him. You will at least impress 
him with the feeling that you not only want but expect fair treatment, 
and you consider it only fair that he answer your letters. At the same 
time if a credit man approaches the average country merchant in the 
right spirit he can do a lot toward cementing the customer’s friendship 
to the house. 

You should rarely lose a large account because you should be watch- 
ing them so closely and know them so well, that if there is danger you 
are first to know it and therefore first on the ground; “first come, first 
served.” Do not force anyone except as a last resort and on an account 
of any considerable size, see the man before giving it to an attorney. 
You can almost always effect some kind of a settlement by getting in 
personal touch with the customer and you do not antagonize him as you 
do when an attorney is called in. Try to look at each problem as it 
comes up in a big, broad-minded way. Be liberal, honest and fair; make 
that your attitude and you cannot help but be right a good part of the 
time. 


The modern business man is constantly seeking new contribu- 
tions that he may make to society out of which will be paid him a 
profit as his reward. Such new ideas only come to the man whose 
brain is prepared, like the soil of the farmer, for the seed that falls. 
Broaden your vision by studying things that do not concern you 
immediately. To-morrow something in Japan or in Australia may 
affect your business. If you have read up about Japan or Australia 
you will understand the meaning of the fact. 
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Our ForMER SECRETARY AT BARNEGAT, JULY, IQII, 
Is He Happy—Wuo’s Happy? MEEK. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Association of Credit Men held an outing August 3rd 
at Whitefish Bay, with two hundred members and guests in attendance. 
A planked whitefish dinner with all necessary accessories was served, 
after which there was a program of music, stories and reports from the 
delegates to the Minneapolis convention. 

Speaking of the convention, President Klingler paid a particular 
tribute to the Minneapolis and St. Paul associations for the: excellent 
manner in which they cared for the comfort of the delegates to the con- 
vention, and particularly for the entertainment provided for the 
ladies. He commended the Milwaukee delegates for their prompt and 
regular attention to the various sessions during the four convention days. 
Adolph Landauer, Oscar Loeffler, Richard J. Morawetz, Wm. M. Post, 
D. L. Sawyer, Henry M. Oberndorfer, Carl Engelke and A. L. Pike made 
reports on the proceedings of the various sessions, bringing out the most 
important points in the several addresses and reports. 

There was also a report from Mrs. Battin, wife of the secretary of 
the association, regarding the gracious manner in which the delegation of 
ladies to the convention had been received by the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul ladies. The meeting was closed by the adoption, enthusiastically 
and unanimously, of a resolution tendering to the Minneapolis association 
grateful thanks and appreciation for the masterly and successful manner 
in which the national convention was handled and cared for. During the 


evening there were selections given by the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Quartet. 
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Norfolk. 


Norfolk’s relation to the South American trade was discussed at a 
luncheon of the Norfolk Association of Credit Men, held August 24th, 
when ex-Governor Andrew J. Montague made an address in which he 
showed that Norfolk had an excellent opportunity to take advantage of 
the increase in South American trade which would undoubtedly follow 
the opening of the Panama Canal. He said that there must be greater 
sympathy between the peoples of North and South America, and Norfolk 
was making an excellent step in this direction by teaching the Spanish 
language in her public high schools, for knowledge of each other’s 
language is going to do much to strengthen the intimacy between the two 
continents. He said that England and Germany would not think of 
sending a salesman to South America who could not speak the Spanish 
language, and consequently those nations get a foothold where the 
United States salesmen, speaking through an interpreter, are bound to 
be disregarded. Mr. Montague said that the American people have now 
reached the point where they are being driven into the foreign trade, for 
with the felling of our forests, tunneling of our mines, and constructing 
of our railroads, people of the United States have done the great initia- 
tive work, and capital which previously has found better investments at 
home must look to foreign fields to dispose of our surplus. 

He said that in this advance into foreign fields, Norfolk is a logical 
place for the great volume of such trade. He said that more attention 
must be given to the increasing of our banking facilities in foreign lands, 
also we must pack our goods better, and nothing will advertise the 
United States and her merchants so much as to have ships plying the 
oceans and handling our commerce. 

Speaking of the need of this country, and particularly the southern 
states, Mr. Montague said that good government is inseparable from 
good business. Bad government, he said, is achieved not so much by the 
ingenuity and wisdom of bad men as by the indifference of good men. 
He said it augured well for Norfolk’s future that such an important por- 
tion of her business men were interesting themselves so earnestly in the 
political uplift of the city. 






































At the weekly luncheon of the Norfolk association, held August 16th, 
the Rev. Dr. W. E. Thacker, formerly of Norfolk, and the Rev. Dr. 
Sparks W. Melton, the chaplain of the association, Captain J. W. Tap- 
ley of the Old Dominion Steamship Company, and Dr. W. D. Toy of the 


University of North Carolina, were the guests, each making brief re- 
marks. 






Pittsburgh. 


At the August 24th meeting of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men, President Rauh announced that Pittsburgh’s City Council of Nine, 
of which he is a member, would attend in a body the luncheon of the 
association of September 14th, and that he hoped also that there would 
be present the five judges of the new Alleghany County local court, which 
had been established as the result of a law put upon the statute books, 


largely because of the activity of the members of the Pittsburgh asso- 
ciation. 
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The officers of the Pittsburgh association arranged with the Pitts- 
burgh Festival Orchestra to set aside the evening of August roth as 
credit men’s night, for a special recital on the Rittenhouse Roof Garden. 
Over eight hundred members and friends took advantage of this splendid 
opportunity and heard the best soloists of Pittsburgh, both vocal and 
instrumental. 


Portland. 


At the annual meeting of the Portland Association of Credit Men, 
held August 5th, W. J. Henderson was elected president, B. K. Knapp, 
vice-president, A. O. Jones, treasurer, and F. B. Lewis, secretary. The 
reports of retiring officers and committees were most gratifying. It 
was shown that during the past year, through the efforts of the Investi- 
gation and Prosecution Committee, a prosecution fund of $19,400 had 
been subscribed, 5 per cent. of which is available upon notice in any 
year for the purpose of running down fraudulent debtors. It,is felt that 
the most needful thing for the coming year is to give as much publicity 
as possible to the existence of this fund so that it will act as a preventive 
which is even more important than that it provide a means of punishing 
fraud. 

The Credit Department Methods Committee showed that it had been 
very active in the past year in laying before the membership the most 
modern methods of recording credit information, and urged that credit 
men give more attention to credit systems with a view to having readily 
accessible the maximum of information regarding debtors at a minimum 
of labor. 

The Mercantile Agency and Credit Co-operation Committee reported 
that if it were desired by subscribers to the agencies, they could probably 
be furnished with the names of the local houses making inquiry regard- 
ing any concern. This line of investigation is to be given further at- 
tention by the incoming committee. 


Salt Lake City. 


At the meeting of the Utah Association of Credit Men, held August 
oth, Secretary George E. Forrester called attention to the efforts being 
made to secure the next annual convention of the National Association for 
Salt Lake City. He stated that some five thousand pieces of advertising 
literature had been distributed and the strongest possible fight was to be 
made to bring this aggregation of business men next June to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Mr. Forrester had arranged for an exhibit of credit department forms 
for the meeting. The exhibit comprised over one hundred such forms 
used by different mercantile houses throughout the state. He said 
that the plan was to keep the exhibit open at the office of the asso- 
ciation, so that business men would have ample opportunity to study it. 


WANTS. 


Credit Man—35 to 40 years old, wanted by a large wholesale 
grocery house in New York City. Previous experience in the same 
line essential. Must be of unquestionable character and habits, able 
to get results with tactful correspondence, and competent to assume 
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full charge of credits and collections. Should also have some 
knowledge of commercial law. 

Give full particulars, references and salary desired in first letter. 
Address M. I. C., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Wanted—A young man 25 to 28 years of age experienced in 
handling credits and collection correspondence, as assistant to credit 
manager in established manufacturing and jobbing business serving 
the southeastern states. Must be well educated, a tactful correspond- 
ent, of unquestionable character and habits and capable of assuming 
a man’s share of responsibility. All things being equal, preference 
will be given applicant familiar with local conditions and business 
customs and the shoe business in particular. A fair salary to begin 
with and future possibilities commensurate with services rendered and 
the continued growth and prosperity of the business. Read carefully 
and give succinctly all the facts desired, including full references, in 


first letter. Address A. Z., care Atlanta Association of Credit Men, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 






A HIGH-CLASS CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER desires to form a 
new connection. Has had many years of active experience in his profession 
in Chicago and can make himself valuable to any organization in need of his 
services. Has successfully handled a large number of accounts with all 
correspondence relating thereto, and can make a good record as to small 
percentage of losses on volume of yearly shipments. Highest references. 
For ten years with present house doing a business all over the country. 


Address F. T. J., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL SALES, CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER, married, thirty-four 
years old, in good health and of good address, character and appearance, seeks 
a connection with a wholesale jobbing or grocery specialty house, preferably 
in the South. Has assisted in the management of eighty to four hundred 
salesmen and has travelled on the road. Is handling the credit and collection 
of twenty thousand accounts in thirty states with business of two million 
annually. Correspondence solicited. Address “Get the Business,” care Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


COMPETENT CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, at present employed, 
desires connection with good, reliable house. Accustomed to handling large 
interests; also experienced in supervising credits and collections of branch 
houses. To interested parties, more can be said by correspondence than can 
be stated in this item. Correspondence solicited. Address, Competent, care 
O. G. Fessenden, Acting Secretary, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED as assistant credit man or collection correspondent by mar- 
ried man, age twenty-six. Has had eight years’ experience in all branches of 
clerical work. Two years with present employer (manufacturing concern, 
Texas), and desires to make a climatic change on account of his wife’s health. 
Prefers a northern city or one on Pacific Coast. Has at present complete 
charge of 2,500 active accounts and all correspondence relating thereto. 
Losses considerably below normal. Strictly a result getter. Salary moderate 
where connection affords improved opportunities. Address J. B. H., care 
O. G. Fessenden, Acting Secretary, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position of trust by a man who has had nine years’ experience in 
office management, handling credits, collections and accounting work. Address 
R. W. J., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A HIGH-GRADE CREDIT AND SALES MANAGER desires to make new connec- 
tions. Has been associated with a large manufacturing concern in Chicago for 
the past thirteen years. At present time is assistant manager; has charge of the 
credit department and office management and handling of salesmen. Capable 
of handling large volume of work and thoroughly posted in accounting and 
general office details. Is a licensed attorney and possesses the necessary 
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qualifications to handle matters involving large interests. Is desirous of locat- 
ing with some responsible concern in Chicago, and can furnish the best testi- 
monials as to ability and character, from prominent business men, bankers and 
attorneys. Has satisfactory reasons for desiring to make change. Age 33 
years. Address C., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN, not entirely satisfied with present position, desires to correspond 
with house presenting a good future. Has had several years’ experience 
handling credits and collections and can give excellent references. Address 
B., Care of O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER desires to make a change. 
Has been connected with a large mercantile house in Chicago for the past four 
and one-half years, at the present time having complete charge of all credits 
and the entire office. Has made good in present position. Is twenty-eight 
years of age and married, of excellent character and ability. Has had a good 
education, including course in law. Has had eleven years’ practical experience, 
is a good executive able to produce results, a capable correspondent, first-class 
accountant and auditor. Competent, thorough and reliable and can furnish 
best of references both as to character and ability. Address H. B., care of 
O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT, FINANCE, ACCOUNTING, SALESMAN, recognized as of more than 
average ability, eighteen years with present firm, in textile line, desires new 
connection, any location. Successful record in handling credits, collections, 
finances, and correspondence, expert accountant as well as able general execu- 
tive. Has installed systems in mills and commission houses. Desires to make 
change. Address F. M., care O. G, Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF POSITION—Young man, twenty-three years old, now employed in 
the accounting department of a large manufacturing concern, is desirous of 
taking up credit work. Energetic, anxious to learn, and willing to start at the 
bottom at moderate salary. Address P. G. R., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, holding a position as office and credit manager at the 
present time, is desirous of making a change where ambition will show results. 
Can furnish the best of references from his present employers, with whom he 
has been employed for the past five years; also other credentials. Address 
G. G., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN, young and efficient, experienced in every detail of credits, 
accounts and office management, now in New York City with the largest gas- 
engine manufacturers in the country, wishes to connect with firm doing a 
similar business located in Chicago or middle west. Present position sufficient 
reference. Address “Efficient,” care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED by credit man having over ten years’ experience with large 
corporation—familiar with trade and conditions in Middle West. Experienced 
also in collections and adjustments. Is a “live wire’ and knows the business. 
Refers especially to former employers and to officers of St. Louis Association 


of Credit Men. Address C. K. T., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


A MAN, 31 years of age and married, who has had years of experience in credit 
work, handling of finances, and office systemizing, desires to become connected 
with a rapidly growing institution, wherein possibilities commensurate with 
efficiency and service rendered, would be greater. Can show remarkable record 
in low loss ratio in present position, as that of credit manager for wholesale 
grocery held for three years. Everything equal, would prefer to move to 
Pacific Coast city. Credentials furnished. Address “T. P.,” care O. G. Fessen- 
den, Secretary, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


The Committees of the National Association of Credit Men for the 
year 1911-1912 will be appointed before October first. In the 
meantime, matters of urgent importance calling for the attention of 
committees will be cared for by the committees of 1910-1911. Letters 
referring to committee matters should be addressed to the National 
office, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 


ATLANTA GA.—Atlanta Association of 
Credit Men, President, Ralph Rosenbaum, 
Atlanta Woodenware Co.; Secretary, E. 

L. Rhodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, Harry P. 
Boyd, National Building Supply Co.; Sec- 

retary, S. D. Buck, 100 Hopkins Pl 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Credit 
Men’s Association, President, H. W. 
Coffin, Moore-Handley Hdw. Co.; Sec- 
retary, H. M. Beck, Beck Candy and 
Grocery Co.; Assistant Secretary, R. H. 
Eggleston. 

BOUISE, IDAHO.—The Boise 
Credit Men, Ltd. 
Graveley, Capital 
Co.; Secretary, D. 
Idaho Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Fred L. Howard, 
C. A. Browning & Co.; ; Secretary, Herbert 
A. Whiting, 77 Summer St. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Fred. J. Smith, 
George R. Irish Paper Corporation; 
Secretary, Wilbur B. Grandison, 78 Erie 
County Bank Bldg. 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Burlington Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. E. Greene, 

- W. E. Greene Co. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. E. Virden, Ryan 
& Virden Co.; Secretary, R. Frank Casey, 
Casey Candy Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
C. E. Alsop, Ind. Tel. Bldg. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—Cedar Rapids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. 
Day, Cook-Laurance Co.; Secretary, Thos. 
B. Powell, 702-704 Security Savings Bank 

g. 


CHARLESTON, W. 


Association of 
President, J. G. 
Brokerage and Comm. 
J. A. Dirks, 305-306 


VA.—Charleston Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, E. 
Barnes, Abney-Barnes_ Co.; Secretary, 
Clark Howell, Capital City Supply Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. President, R. S. White, 
American Steel and Wire Co.; Acting 
Secretary, M. C. Rasmussen, 206 So. La 


Salle St. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. B. 
ohnston, P. R. Mitchell Co.; Secretary, 
fenry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library 


Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Floyd D. Shook, 
Adams & Ford Co.; Secretary, H. 
Bruehler, 505 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, J. J. Jennings, Cit 
National Bank; Secretary; Benson a 
Watson, a 420 The New First National 
Bank Bld 

DALLAS, TEX 
Men. President, R. E 
western Sundries Co.; 
B. Williams, 

DAVENPORT, 


Bramlett, South- 

Secretary, Edw. 

Edw. B. Williams Co. 

IA.—Davenport Association 
of Credit Men. President, George W. Noth, 
Davenport Bag and Paper 0.; Secre- 
tary, Isaac Petersberger, 222 Lane Bldg. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Decatur-Springfield Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. resident, A. J. 
Murray, National Grocer Co.; Secretary, 
T. A. Stecher, E. Ward, Decatur, Iil. 

DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. President, I. F. Downer, 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co.; Secre- 
tary, Frank McLister, Kohler, McLister 
Paint Co.; Assistant Secretary, H. A. C. 
Mathew, 407-408 Sugar Bldg. 


-—Dallas Association of Credit | 





DES MOINES, IA.—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. J. Ru- 
vane, Harris-Emery Co.; Secretary, A. J. 
Betten, Brown-Camp Hdw. Co. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Wm. A. Petzold, 
i. L. Hudson Co.; Secretary, W. S. Camp 
ell, 500 Moffat Bldg. 


DULUTH, MINN.—Duluth Association of 
Credit Men. (Duluth-Superior). Presi- 
dent, J. O. Lenning, ww /right-Clarkson 
Merc. Co.; Secretary, N. S. Marshall, 
21 Manhattan Bldg. 


PASO, TEX.—El Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, pa A. Dick, 
The James A. Dick Co.; Secretary, Frank 
Smith, 30 City National Bank Bldg. 


FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Association of Credit 
Men. President, J. W. McHose, McHose 
& Pardoe; Secretary, H. L. Loomis, N 
S. Mutual Savings and Loan Assn. 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. C. 
Price, W. J. Echols & Co.; Secretary, 
Ben D. Kimpel, 606 Merchants National 
Bank Bldg. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. E. 
Blanchard, Jersey-Creme Co.; Secretary, 
George Q. McGown, Reynolds Bldg. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D.—Grand Forks Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, F. D. 
Cameron, Park, Grant and Morris Grocery 
Co.; Secretary, A. Sanburn, Golden Grain 
Biscuit Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand_ Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
John Sehler, Brown & Sehler Co.; Secre 
tary, A. K. Tyson, Powers-Tyson Printing 
Co. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, J. B. Adoue, 
Adoue-Blaine Hdw. Co.; Secretary, M. 
R. Robson, Schumacher Grocery Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Asso 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Aaron 
Wolfson, Kahn Tailoring Co.; Secretary, 
C. N. Hawkins, A. P. Hendrickson Hat Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Jacksonville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, R. V. Cov- 
ington, Covington Co.; Secretary, i 
Darby, W. A. Bours & Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, aes 
McQueeny, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; Secre- 
tary, Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Bldg. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Association 
of Credit Men. President, G. L. Price, 
Daniel Briscoe Co.; Secretary, H. Wood, 
Gillespie, Shields & Co. 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Lexington Credit Men's 
Association. President, Joseph Le Compte, 
Lexington Roller Mills Co.; ; Secretary, C 
L. Williamson, McClelland Bldg. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, J. L. Kennard, West- 
ern Glass and Paint Co.; Secretary, E. G. 
Evans, Henkle & Joyce Hdw. Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association, President, Warren C 

Baker Iron Works; Secretary, 

600 Equitable Savings 


Kennedy, 
W. C. Mushet, 
Bank Bldg. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Credit Men’s 


Association. President, S. B. Lynd, 
Citizens National Bank; Secretary, Wm 
F. Baumeister, U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 
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LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Edward F. Shef- 
fey, Craddock-Terry Co.; Secretary, J 
Funkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe ‘Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. W. 
Ramsey, Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, John 
L. Klingler, Ellsworth-Thayer Mfg. Co.; 
erareeery H. M. Battin, 610 -Germania 

g 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Preside ent, F. E. 
Holton, Northwestern National Bank; Sec- 
saeney, C. Badger, T. W. Stevenson 

0. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Montgomery Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Wm. 
E, Pitts, Levy, Wolff & Pitts Shoe Co.; 
Secretary, Leo Gassenheimer, Mercantile 
Paper Company. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, R. P. 
Crockett, Murray-Debrell Shoe Company; 
Secretary, George M. Thomas, 307 Stahl- 


man dg.; Assistant Secretary, Charles 
H. Woragcie 


NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. resident, Puce R. Burnett, 
American Oil and Supply Co.; Secretary, 
J. Fred Braun, J. J. eskoniee Co. 


NEW CASTLE, PA.—New Castle Association 
of Credit Men. President, William M. 
White, New Castle Notion €o.; ; Secretary, 
Roy M. Jamison, 509 Greer Block. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. President, A. C. Car- 

enter, Gulf Bag Co.; 
artlette, Williams, 
Ltd. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Frank S. 
Flagg, Powell Bros. Shoe Co.; Secretary, 

A. Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk Association of 
Credit Men. President, H. Barbee, 
Harris-Woodson Co.; Secretary, C. L. 
Whichard, Whichard Brothers Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma City 
Credit Men’s Association. President, O. 
A. Mitscher, Miller-Mitscher Co.; Secre- 
tary, George F. Dean, 1217 Colcord Bldg. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. President, E. A. Hatfield, 
Kingman Implement Co.; Secretary, E. G. 
Jones, Credit Clearing House. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The 

redit Men’s Association. President, 

Endy, Artman-Treichler Co.; Secre- 
tary, S. W. Severson, Room 8o1, to11 
Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men, President, Enoch Rauh, 
Rauh Bros. & Co.; Secreta a Ellis, 
Renshaw Bldg. ; Assistant ‘Tenasin, & 

C. Bunce and E. A. Schooley, one 
Bldg. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, H. J. Henderson, 
Closset & Devers; Secretary, F. B. Lewis, 
Simonds Mfg. Co. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Pueblo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Thos. A. Duke, 
Henkel-Duke Mercantile Co.; Secretary, 
H. B. Metcalf, Ridenour-Baker Merc. Co. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Coote Men’s 
Association. President, John S. Harwood, 
Harwood Bros.; Secretary, Jo. Lane Stern, 
1014 Main St. 


Secretary, T. J. 
Richardson & Co., 


Patpdsiehic 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester vet 


Men's 


Association. President, 


Trimble, Traders’ National Bank; Secre- 
tary, Edward Weter, Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co. 


OSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph Credit Men’s 

ssociation. President, Cattell, 
Letts-Spencer Gro. Co.: Secretary, E. H. 
Ott, G. W. Chase & Son Merc. Co. 


- LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. H. Grimes, 
Chattin-Norton Importing Co.; Secretary, 
A. H. Foote, 600 Security Bldg. 


PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men. President, Parker, 
Merchants’ National Bank; Secretary, W. 
H. Mingaye, T. L. Blood & Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, Ar- 
thur Parsons, Z. C. M. I.; Secretary, 
P. L. Doran, Symms Utah Grocer Co.; 
Assistant Secretary and Manager, Geo. E. 
Forrester, P. O. Box 886. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, A. H 
Halff, M. Halff & Bro.; Secretary, 
George T. Allensworth, Allensworth Car- 
nahan Co. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Credit Association 
of San Diego. President, I. L. Leszyn- 
sky, Simon Levy Co.; Secretary, G. F. 
Hoff, 403 Union Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—San 
Credit Men’s_ Association. 
Thos. M. Earl, Nolan-Earl 
Secretary, Ben Armer, 
Bldg. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Marvin O’Neal, 
H. S. Meinhard & Bro.; Secretary, W. R. 
Finegan, 219 38th St. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Association of 
Credit Men. President, J. T. Hardeman, 
J. T. Hardeman Hat Co.; Secretary, 
*, J. Speckert, Western Hardware and 
Metal Co. 

SELMA, ALA.—Selma Association of Credit 
Men. President, Axford, C. W. 
Hooper & Co.; Secretary, F. N. Scott, 
Seigle, Seigle & Cothran. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Merchants’ As- 
sociation. President, R. Dillingham, 
Jones & Dillingham Co.; Secretary, J. B. 
Campbell, 610 ae State Bldg. 

SYRACUSE, N. —Syracuse Association of 
Credit Men. Presi ent, E. B. Howell, W. 
S. Peck & Co.; Secretary, R. B. Roantree, 
Benedict Mfg. Co., East Syracuse. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma_ Association of 
Credit Men. President, Ralph B. Smith, 
Puget Sound Flouring Mill Co.; Secre- 
tary, J. D. Benner, Bank of California 
Bldg. 

TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Association of Credit 
Men. President, George B. Cole, R. H. 
Lane & Co.; Secretary, Lewis B. Hall, 
1226 Nicholas Bldg. 

UTICA, N. Y.—Utica Association of Credit 
Men. President, A. H. Dobson, Charles 
Millar & Son Co.; Secretary, I. C. Ful- 
ler, care Charles Millar & Son Co. 

WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Charles Knorr, 
Wichita Wholesale Grocery Co.;_ Secre- 
tary, A. G. McCormick, The McCormick 
Press. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—Wilmington Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, L. B. 
Rogers, D. L. Gore Co.; Secretary, Stuart 
R. Keyes, Bureau of Credits. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.— Youngstown Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, H. W. 
Grant, Youngstown Savings and Banking 
Co.; Secretary, . McKain, 1106-7 
Mahoning National Bank Bldg. 


Francisco 
President, 
Shoe Co.; 
499 Monadnock 
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Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. 


All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men 


- Address all 


communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the manager as such. 


BattrmorE, Md.—S. D. Buck, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins Place. 


Boise, Idaho—D, J. A. Dirks, Mgr., 305- 
306 Idaho Building. 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 
Megr., 78 Erie County Bank Build- 
ing. 

Butte, Mont.—C. E. Alsop, Mgr., Inde- 
pendent Telephone Building. 


Cepar Rapips, lowa—Thomas B. Pow- 
ell, Mgr., 702-4 Security Savings 
Bank Building. 

Cuicaco, Ill—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 
218 La Salle Street. 

Cincinnati, Ohio — Henry Bentley, 
Mgr., 614 Mercantile Library Build- 
ing. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Frank B. Bicknell, 
Mgr., 505 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Cotumsus, Ohio—B. G. Watson, Mgr., 


411-420 The New First National 
Bank Building. 


Dattas, Texas—Edw. B. Williams, 
Mgr., Edw. B. Williams & Co. 


Denver, Colo.—C. N. Kinney, Mgr., 409 
Sugar Building. 

Des Mornes, Iowa—A. W. Brett, Mgr., 
708 Youngeman Building. 


DututH, Minn.—N. S. Marshall, Megr., 
Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, Inc. 


Ext Paso, Texas—Frank Smith, Mgr., 
City National Bank Building. 


Fort Worth, Texas—Geo. Q. McGown, 
Mgr., Reynolds Building. 
Granp Rapiws, Mich—R. J. Cleland, 
Mgr., 201 Board of Trade Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Indianapolis Credit 
Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Com- 
mercial Building. 

Kansas City, Mo—Frank W. Yale, 
Mgr., 315 Dwight Building. 

Lexincton, Ky.—C. L. Williamson, 
Mgr., 726 McClelland Building. 

Los Awncetes, Cal—F. C. De Lano, 
Mgr., 600 Equitable Savings Bank 
Building. 


Louisvitte, Ky—Wm. F. Baumeister, 
Mgr., United States Trust Co. 
Building. 


MitwauKEE, Wis.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 
Mgr., 500-501 Free Press Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, 
Mgr., 501-508 Endicott Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Newark, N. oY V. Osborne, 
Mer. 164 Market Street 

New Caste, Pa—Roy M. Jamison, 
Mgr., 509 Greer Block. 


New Orteans, La—W. C. Lovejoy, 
Mgr., 607-609 Canal, La. Bank 
Building. 

Norrotk, Va.—G. Sellman Williams, 
Mgr., 211-212 Monticello Arcade 
Building. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Edmund S. 
Mgr., Room §8o1, 1011 
Street. 

PitrspurcH, Pa—A. C. Ellis, 
Renshaw Building. 

PorTtLanD, Ore—R. L. Sabin, Mgr., 
Merchants’ Protective Association, 
7 First Street. 

Puesto, Colo—E. C. Abel, Mgr., 501 
Court Street. . 

RicHMoNnpD, Va.—Geo. B. Wilson, Mgr., 
1113 East Main Street. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A. H. Foote, Mgr., 600 
Security Building. 

St. Paut, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 
501-508 Endicott Building. 

Satt Lake City, Utah—Walter Wright, 
Mgr., P. O. Box 419. 

San Dreco, Cal—G. F. Hoff, Mgr., 
403-4 Union Building. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Ben Armer, Mgr., 
499 Monadnock Building. 

SeattLe, Wash.—I. H. Jennings, Mgr., 
802-805 Central Building. 

SpoKANE, Wash.—J. B. Campbell, Mer., 
1106-8 Old National Bank Building. 

Tacoma, Wash—J. D. Benner, Megr., 
303-305 Bank of California 'Bidg. 

Youncstown, Ohio—W. C. McKain, 
Mgr., 1106-7 Mahoning National 
Bank Building. 


Mills, 
Chestnut 


Mgr., 


BROOKLYN EAGLE PRESS. 





